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Foreword 

The past year h^ou^ht great changes in my life 1 ana 
a riaxive-born‘ American. 1 love my country and serve, 
U^fnoerelv and unselfishly, nevertheless, dtiring this past 
year I decided to make my permanent home in the Sovie 
TT • « *1 ortnotrv I h&ve codj© to know and love well, 

tho'ugh I had lived in it for only two years It ^ 

mistake to think that this was an easy decision lor me. 

I considered long end anxiously all the^ factors which 
Laed me to this ftep, as well as those which were against 
it“ And if I decided in favor of the former it is because 

there were deep reasons for this. 

Un-friendlv people seek these motives in my personal 
life- nothing, however, could be further from the truth 
in kct they are purely objective I made my decis.0.1 

because I became convinced that the rulii.u circles 
United States are leading America, and with it the whole 

woild, to an awful catastrophe. 

1 did not come to this conviction overnight and it 
was not the result of sp«€ch*B and , ^mphleis .n aratmg 
from organi7,ation8 and persons who are preaching the cau.'^e 
of peace. It w»a the, result of my I'ere. .ml contact and 
daily work in the State Department in \\ at-hingion t.nd the 
American Embassy in Moscow during a peiio<l ot alnmst 
three years. in Wasbinton, as well as >n Moscow. I saw 
how step by step the American diplomats v ho are responsi¬ 
ble for the foreign policy of the United vSiates were doing 
ererything in their power to bring about world disaster. 
Their policy is and always has been diiected against the 
Soviet Union; which, as I cane to understand, was arid 
is nullifving their subverDve elforts directed against world 
peace, against the striving of all peoples for a happier and 
better life. 

These diplomats had come to appreciate the fact that 
^ it is the Soviet Union which prevents American billionaires 
from dominating the world. Therefore, it is their imn.edi- 
ate aim to discredit the Soviet Union by ascribing to it 
aggressive intentions and therby justify their own pre¬ 
parations for war against Euseia. For, during my work 


in the "^tatp Dep vrt.me Tt and in the Embassy in Moscow, 

1 becamo convinced that- the effqrt?'«f hiiih-ranking leaders 
of both these orgatiizationa are directed to this purpose. 

It is evident that I was' faced with the dijeiriTna of 
beeping' quiet and blindly fulfilling all the orders, of the 
warmonWers of the State Department and the Daiiied 
States Embassy in Mos^cow, thereby taking upon myself 

part of th* great responsibility bo the peoples ot the world 

or to raise my voice against their frightful activities. Such 
a protest made in the Embassy would be nothing mo.re 
than a voice crying in the wiiderne^B. Therefore, it was 

ueces 5 arv to take a more effective step that ,such 

step as Would give me the opportunity of effectively par¬ 
ticipating in the struggle against the warmongers. In order 
to do this it was necessary to renounce all personal and 
sentimental considerations, and that is what I have done. 

I resigned from the Embassy and have decided to 
remain in the Soviet Union where I can. to the o mv 

ability, participate in the struggle for peace and world 

prosperity. . 

This book is the result of my extensive association with 
individual whom the American l>eople expected to main¬ 
tain and develop pood neighbor relations with all coun¬ 
tries including the Soviet Union which gave its priceless 
service to h.imanity in its tiaht against , 

of fascism However, the activities that I witriessed m 

hL Strata department ami tue United States Embassy m 

Moscow were in crying contradiction to the expectations 
.MOSCOW we I saw the sword ot Damocles 

snspen led over hnnivnity, the blade being steadily lowered 
threatening anew millions of people. 

Therefore I cannot be silent. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


My Work in Intelligence 

Iwaa boro one of a large family, near Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. My parents like so many of the people of 
Pittsburgh area were European immigrants who had oome 
to America in search of a better life in what they had been 
told was “a land of wealth, freedom and golden oppor¬ 
tunity*’. 

Like other immigrants to America, my parents soon 
discovered that in reality they had been "imported** in 
order to be exploited. They wers units of a commodity 
known as, "cheap labor** and were treated by the employers 
who purchased their labor, like all other industrial raw 
materials like the iron ore and coal which wont to make 
steel in the centre of America*s coal and iron industry. 

Many of the immigrants did not survive the terrible ex¬ 
ploitation and lawlessness ; some, more fortunate returned 
to Europe. Many others remained for the rest of their 
lives as laborers, and in many instances died a pauper's 
death. My parents survived with great eflfort, and thanks 
to the number of working hand;* in the family, even proa-' 
pered in a modest way on a farm near Pittsburgh. 

Having graduated from high school. I was determined, 
in spite of all difficulties, to obtain a higher education. 
There is no system of Government scholarships for students. 
Therefore ' when I entered the University of Pittsburgh it 
was necessary to work part time in order to pay for my 
living expenses and tution. Like the vast majority of all 
students in American universities, I was forced to work 
during all the time of my studies in order to earn my 
living. After four extremely difiScult and uncertain yea,rs 
of overwork and anxiety as to whether 1 could complete 
school, ae to whether there would be a place for me when 
I did, 1 left and went out to seek employment. 

At first I found short-term work with diiferent firms, and 
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during the war worked with American Intelligence. 
Later I was offered a position in the State Department 
which at the end of the war sent me to work in the United 
States Embassy in Moscow. 

That, in brief, is my life story. It has no importance 
except to show that I am just one of tens of millions of 
Americans who are the children of immigrants from 
Europe to the U.S., one of the hundred and forty million 
ordinary Americans with in many respects the same back¬ 
ground and experiences. 

Among the multitude^ of people with whom I came in 
contact in America, at home, in schools, in the university . 
and in jobs in New York and Washington, I found very 
few who did not have in their background and in their 
current lives hardships and deprivations. 

The common concept of American life among Europeans 
who seem to think that in the United States everyone 
lives in a state of economic security and confidence of the 
future, that American youth grow up carefree and happy, 
is as far from the truth as anything could be. 

Only when I worked in the State Department in 
Washington and in the United States Embassy in Moscow 
and I came in contact with young people who, with a tew 
exceptions, were the children of the upper classes and who 
had grown up in a highly protected atmosphere of weU- 
beine They were as far away from the real American life 
as people on other planets. They belonged to entirely 

different world from the rest of us who make up the bulk 


of the nation. . ^ .__ 

While I, of course, lived in modest circum- 

stances almost all my life, I was nevertheless more 
fortunate in most respects than most young Americans ot 
my generation. Unlike many of my friends and acquam- 
tances who left school at an early age to go to work m the 
coal mines. steel mills, stores and factories 
Pittsburgh area, and who are still in those mines, mills, 
stores and factories by and large, I did manage to obtain a 
higher education and found “respectable work. 

After leaving the university I worked for some time for 
private commercial firms, but this work did not satisfy me 




at all. I felt a great desire to take some part, to the best 
of my abilities, in the war against fascist Germany. About 
that time I was offered a job with Intelligence in the U. S. 
Air Transport Command, which I accepted. 

In this organisation I worked for a time in the NoJth 
Atlantic Division and shortly thereafter I was transferred 
to a position in the Foreign Nationalities Branch of the 
Office of Strategic Services (OSS), the basic American 
intelligence organisation. 

My primary function was tlie careful study of foreign 
newspapers and periodicals published in the United States, 
especially publications issued in the Slav languages. 
I was supposed to write general reviews and reports on the 
activities of various Slavonic organisations existing in the 
U.S.A., particularly progressive organisations. In these 
reports I was expected to make suggestions for utilizing 
these organisations in fulfilling the intelligence tasks of OSS 

I thought my working in the American intelligence 
organisations could really be useful in the struggle against 
the enemy of all mankind, Hitlerism. I hate fascism 
with all my being and I thought that work in Intelligence 
would be the best way of fighting the fascist plague. Later 
on I discovered that I was, at least, very naive to have had 
even idealistic thoughts. As it is well known, the American 
intelligence organisations during the war did not fight 
fascism effectively, whereas after the war they are follow¬ 
ing the policy of full cooperation with the former and present 
fascist intelligence and counter-intelligence organisations 
of Germany, Italy and Spain. 

During my work in OSS I became acquainted with some 
interesting details of the history, functions, methods and 
forms of work of this intelligence organication which 
Americans nicknamed “Cloak and Dagger’*. 

The Chief of the Office of Strategic Services was 
General William Donnovan. He was born in Buffalo, 
N.Y.jin 1883, and graduated from Columbia University Law 
School. During the first world war he was in the cavalry 
of the A.E.F, in France. Donovan is a Catholic and a 
member of the Republican Party. He was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the post of Governor of New York in 1932. 


Prom the very beginning of the work of OSS, Genial 
Donnovan managed to gain the trust of the American Go¬ 
vernment. By very sly manoeuvering he was successtul in 
enabling the reactionary forces of Wall Street to exert their 
influence on this organisation. 


He was able to do this-thanks to the fact that Koose- 
velt was at that time occupied with more important matters 
pertaining to the war eflort of the U. S. A. Therefore 
Donnovan personally chose the top-level personnels of hia 
intelligence organisation. 

For leading administrative positions Donnovan invited 
his business colleagues and his fellow veterans of the first 
world war. Some of these were : Colonel G. E. Buxton 
with whom in 1919 Donnovan laid the ground for the fascist 
organisation, the American Legion; Atherton Richards, 
president of a large important-export firm, the :^wauan 
Pineapple Company; J. S. Morgan; Elmo Roper of Fortune 
magazine, mouthpiece of Wall Street; R. Livermore, * hero 
of the first world war and a Wall Street lawyer, and others 
Donnovan also recruited for work in the OSS a cousin ot 
Winston Churchill, Raymond Guest; a son of T. Ryan, the 
millionaire; Bill Dewart, the owner of the reactionary 
New York Sun; Paul Mellon, heir to the Mellon millions, 
and the former tsarist piince and general Sergei Obolensky 
who led a miserable life before he joined the OSS. 


Soon after the foundirg of OSS Donnovan sent his re¬ 
presentatives abroad to collect information on the economic 
conditions and policies of various countries. Many of them 
went abroad as newspaper correspondents. 


After the defeat of France, Donnovan visited that 
country in an effort to determine the causes of her debacle. 

On bis return to the United States. Donnovan confi- 
dentlv informed the American Government that the defeat 
of France was due not to a “fifth column”, nor to the 
activities of the French Communists as was reported by 
Ambassador Bullitt and the American press, but to the 
poor military leadership and the complete unpreparedness 
of France for modern warfare. 

Some time later Donnovan visited the Balkans and the 
Middle East, He also visited London. Cairo. Athens 
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Belgrade, Sofia, Ankara and Jeruselum. He made this 
tour in order to gather special information for American 
military circles and also to inspect the work o^the American 
intelligence organisations in these countries. 

While in Algiers Donnovan bad a lengthy discussion 
with General Weygand and became thoroughly acquainted 
with the situation in North Africa, As a matter of fact, 
at the end of 1940, the Americans began preparations for 
their operations in North Africa and even at that time 
established contact with the French military authorities in 
North Africa through the American intelligence. 

In September 1942, Donnovan had a discussion in 
London with the leader of the British Ministry of Economic 
Warfare Intelligence Service* the so-called SOE., concer¬ 
ning the distribution of undercover propaganda materials in 
Axis countries and Axis-occupied territories. A decision 
was reached for the distribution of propaganda which 
would give moral support to the pro-Allied elements in 
those countries but at the same time would not permit 
them to revolt against the Germans at a date earlier than 
would be advantageous to the Americana and British. 
The interests of the people of the occupied countries were 
the last thing to be considered in these negotiations. 

Speculating on the hatred of the European peoples for 
fascism, the Office of Strategic Services established contact 
with underground resistance groups in these countries, 
infiltrating its own agents into these organizations, planning 
to use them in the interests of American Intelligence 
after the war. 

I was extremely shocked to learn from the papers that 
the American intelligence organizations some months ago 
presented the counter-intelligence service of fascist Spain 
* with a list of Spaniards who took part in the resistance 
movement against the Germans in France during the 
second world war. This is the way, to my great shame, 
America is repaj’ing her debt for aid received from the 
partisans. 

Working in the OSS I very soon discovered that the 
main intelligence activities of the organization were 
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Soviet UnioD. 

Od the basis of my many observations I can state 
definitely that the leaders of American intalligenoe took 
advantage of the Allied relations that existed between the 
United States aud the Soviet Union during the ^ war to 
infiltrate their professional intelligence officers into the 
territory of the U S.S.R,, for intelligence work against that 
Allied country. These intelligence officers were sent into 
the Soviet Union under various guises—as counsellors, 

second and third secretaries, attaches and simply as clerks 

of Embassy ; as officers and employees of the Military 
Supply Mission and tl»e Military Attache’s office and last, 
in the guise of correspondents of American newspapers, 
mactazines and radio broadcasting companies, or as spe- 
ciafuts who worked on the assembling of lend-lease 

equipment. 

The anti-Soviet direction of the activities of the 
American intelligence organizations is confirmed by the 
fact that during the war which the United States fought in 
alliance with the Soviet Union against fascist Germany, the 
Russian eub division was the largest in the OSS, It was 
headed by a professor of history at Columbia XJniveisily, 
Robinson, who in the United States is considered a great 
*‘specialist” on the Soviet Union. 

The Russian sub-division consisted of special s^tions 
which collected intelligence information on the U.S.S.R, on 
industrial and military output, transport, man—powor, 
national income, foreign trade, agricalture, etc. 

From the very beginning, the OSS considered in tel- 
ligence work against the Solviet Union to be 
sioniticance. Towards the end of the war the OSS con 
sidered the collection of secret information concerning the 
SDviet Union aud its foreign policy, and inforinatioii on 
democratic countries friendly to the Soviet state, as of 

utmost importance. 

I know definitely that the representatives 
inUondon established close conlact with British, Gre^k a 
Belgian intelligence officers and recruited who f - 

nfshed them with secret information “O* 

enemy, but about the Allies, particularly the U.S.S.R. 
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The representatives of the OSS in Chungking for 
instance, collected inteUigenoe information on the Soviet 
Union la 1942 a special officer of the OSS, the White- 
guard* Russian I. Tolstoy, was sent to Tibet to study the 

districts bordering on the U.S.S.R- as well as to organize 

intelligence activities against the U.S.S.R. from these areas. 
Rrom Istanbul OSS operatives sent agents into Germany 

as well as into the U.S.S.R. . .. . x 4. ..r 

In some instances, when it was in the interest of the 

American Command, operatives of the O^ organized 
disturbances in the territories occupied by Germany ; in 
other instances, which were much more frequent, they 
purposely retarded the growth of the resistance movement 
and directed it into channels that were strategically im¬ 
portant to the USA. I know definetely that the OSS de- 
liberately retarded the revolt of the French resistance 
organizations until D Day. The Americans in Siam acted 
in a similar manner, although the leaders of the resistance 
movement had made all the necesary preparations for a 
general revolt against the Japanese forces of occupation. 

The OSS organized small special operative groups 
from volunteer American recruits. In many instances 
these groups acted as ^organizers” af the resistance move- 
ment in the occupied countries of Europe and North Africa 
where they created reactionary underground organizations. 
They ceilected inteHigepce*data and took an active part in 
the struggle against the partisans of the People s Lront, 
especially against the Communists, in L ranee. They gave 
their support exclusively to the underground organizations 
. of General de Gaulle who unquestioningly fulQlled all the 
orders of the Americans. 


Thus the OSS not only gathered intelligence informa¬ 
tion behind the lines of German army, but also fought the 
Progressive forces in the occupied territories of Europe. 

Similar groups were active in the fight against the 

progressive forces in Japan. 

At the be^innig of the second war, recruits were 
chosen from among the most trustworthy of the Siarnese 
students who were studying at that time in the United 
States. They were sent to a special intelligence school of 
the OSS. There the Siamese students were instructed 
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in radio communications, sabotage, and the tactics of 
guerilla warfare. By underground channels this group 
found its way into Siam where it managed to infiltrate into 
the command of the resistance movement and seize control 
of it. This enabled it to use the movement almost ex¬ 
clusively for fulfilling the orders of the American intelli¬ 
gence organisations. 

During the war, following the conclusion of a special 
agreement between the Government of the United States 
and Chiang-Kai-shek, an American-Chinese intelligence 
organization was created in China which was subsequently 
named “SACO*’ —Sino-American Cooperative Organization. 
The activities of “SACO** were directed by the OSS. 

The American intelligence officers received full coopera¬ 
tion from the Chiang Xai-shek, Government. A US. Navy 
Department statement claimed that history knows no ^ 
example of such close cooperation between two iatelligenoe 

organizations. 

I can vouch for the fact that this cooperation of the 
two organizations continues up to the present time. 

American Intelligence continues to use the Chinese Intelli¬ 
gence Service in its work against the Soviet Far East, 

During my work in the Embassy I became aware of 
the fact that the intelligence officers of the Embassy in 
Moscow were active assistants of the American intelligence 
officers working in the U.S.S.R, 

Thus we eee how the intelligence organization, - which 
it would seem, had been created for the noble fight against - 
fascism, was transformed under the leadership of the re¬ 
actionary chief of the OSS, General Donnovan and his 
Wall Street friends into a nest of reaction which trainea 
personnel for intelligence and other subversive work against 
the Soviet Union. In those countries where the OSs ope¬ 
rated it was always supported by the most reactionary 
elements which in an equal degree hated the Soviet Union, 
progress and democracy. 

During the war, Donnovan and the leaders of other 
American intelligence organizations regarded Allied relations 
with the U.S.S.R. as a pure formality, necessary but in¬ 
sincere. They tried to take advantage of the diffioultie* 
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and hardships which the Soviet people were undergoing at 
this time. They impatiently awaited the weakening of the 
U.S.S.R., hoping that after the war they would be able to 
force that great country to its knees. They were bitterly 
disappointed. 

However, their failure taught them nothing. At 
present they have the same aspirations. Obviously they 
failed to benefit from the lesson taught Hitler and fascist 
Germany. 

CHAPTER TWO 

Top-Level Anti-Soviet Clique in 
' the State Department 

It is well known in U.S. Government circles, and 
particularly well-known in the XJnited States Embassy in 
Moscow, that Soviet American affairs are almost the ex¬ 
clusive preserve of a small group of XJ.S. career foreign 
service officers. 

Ever since the U.S. Embassy in Moscow was founded 
in 1933, this group, or rather clique, has manag^’d to have 
the deciding say in the State Department. They have 
had, of course, to reckon witti some Secretaries of State 
and American Ambassadors to the Soviet Union who .-were 
not from their set. 

However, these**monopolists of Soviet-American re¬ 
lations*^ had complete control of the personnel apparatus in 
in the State Department and in the American Embassy in 
Moscow. They were always able, with the exception of a 
very few periods, to impose their anti-Soviet line on almost 
all major issues, and without exception on all minor 
issues. 

Particularly today this clique, which is firmly bound 
together by close ties of friendship and, which is much 
more important, by ties of mutual self-interest, occupy 
strategic posts throughout the foreign service and the 
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State Department. 

The membetB of thia ‘‘monopoly of Soviet-American 
affairs” are also closely tied by the same political outlook. 
They all belong to the extreme anti-Soviet wing of a 
generally vicious anti-Soviet Group in the XJ.S. Foreign 
Service. They all believe that a war^ against the Soviet 
Union must be provoked, that it has been preordained by 
God himself. 

I knew many of these people personally . I worked 
under some of them and I heard about the others frooi 
people who knew them intimately. When I speak about 
their political outlook and about them generally I know 
what I am talking about. 

In the U.S. Embassy in Moscow, I, like all other Embassy 
emplovees, had daily dealings with these “monopolists of 
Soviet-American affairs**. Thus I got to know them well. 

The more I came to know of them, the more disgusted 
I was with the operation of their machinery. 
interested in the workings of this group that I deliberately 
went out of vay way to study them. I learned many 

interesting things. 

If I can transmit my knowledge, even in part, to the 
general public, I think perhaps it may lead cominon People 
all over the world to a better understanding of why the 
United States attitude towards the Soviet Union is so 


hostile. 

The U.S. State Department anti-Soviet clique is a 
elaritiK example of how the coincidence of interests between 
a small but crucially placed group of bureaucrats m a 
modern capitalist state, on the one hand, and » 
group representing capitalist financial interests on the 
other hand, can be made to further imperialist policies 
which inevitably lead a nation towards war and destruction 
while the peaceful population of that 8tat3 is completely 

oblivious to what goes on and why. 

I can factually state that this is a conspiracy of an 
infinitely small number of people against world peace and 

friendship between nations. , r .. i 

A small “gang” of diplomats gets control of the rela- 
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tions of one large and powerful 

and powerful nation. This ‘gang finds th y j ® jons 

tnfluLce cleverly it can deliberately rum 

between these two nations. The becomes the 

tween these two nations, the more p f thn *‘ffans” K©t 
position of the “gang.- The members of the gan^ 

oromotions and are placed in important posi , with 

as they have convinced their colleagues • reauiring 

this particular country are a “special which only 

special knowledge, training and experience whicb on y 

members of their “gang- possess. ^ 

This is a vicious circle. The ‘■gaug” uses its 
influence to poison and disrupt relawons with the othe 

great nation even more thoroughly. 

War is inevitable if this process is not of 

hers of the “gang” would welcome war for th y d 

profitable business in the occupied territories.^ i 
conciet they presuppose a “military victory 

It goes without saying that no such group of careerists 
and realtionaries would be able to operate ^J^e^ 
in the interests of other and large lorces. ^^ I serves 

of such interested larger forces, ‘ ^become 

its own ends and its uienibers at the »am 
ideal executors of the will of the larger forces. 

This is a picture of the general operation of the State 
Department “monopo'y of Soviet-American afi i • j 
larger forces which the “monopoly serves are Americ 

capitalism personified by Wall Street _ , ^^f “b® 

directed against the Soviet Union serve the 
financiers of the United States The 
“monopoly” fit in with their plans lor the “''darization 

the nation, for a fascist domestic regime, for war with the 
Soviet Union. Betails and facts follow. 

Who are the leaders and principal figure^s^ ,1! 

“monoply of Soviet-American aftaira’ m-the U. b. States 
Department and in the foreign service ? 

Loy Henderson. Henderson is the senior member of 
the “monopoly” and until very recently still to 

retain a decisive voice in the affair of the monopo y 
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though since 1943 his work has not been concerned with 
Soviet-American relation. 

Loy Henderson has been described by people who know 
him as a dry and uninteresting person in his middle fifties. 
His colleagues, while they respect his position, consider him 
apparently a thoroughly mediocre person in all respects 
except oite. He possesses an unusual talent for personal 
intrigue coupled with an exterior which so belies this talent 
as to lead those who do not know him intimately to con¬ 
sider him an honest and frank human being, 

Henderson’s success, and it has been considerable, is in 
fact not due to any ability, but to his talent for intrigue,, 
plus the fact that at the beginning of his carrer he picked 
a good horse which he has ridden ever since. 

Henderson began his career in the State Department 
as a specialist in anti-Soviet affairs and machinations, he 
has remained in that capacity ever since. 

His first contact with the Soviet Union came even 
before he had been appointed to the foreign service. 

When conscription was enacted during -the first^ world 
war, like some other young men of military age in the 
United States, Henderson sought refuge in the Red 
Cross. This was an effective, though fairly transparent, 
device for draft-dodging and avoiding military service. The 
doors of the Red Cross were wide open to certain young 
men with excellent -connections who for one reason or 
another, most often cowardice, did not want to fight. 
Henderson, perhaps, bad not yet heard at that time of the 
American Foreign Service which is a much more effective 
draft-dodging device than the Red Cross ever was. 

It is, in fact, no coincidence that no one of the anti- 
Soviet clique has ever had to fight in any war. If they 
had to fight they would be less enthusiastic about the idea 
of provoking a war than they are now. But as it is they 
can leave “t\e dirty woTk” which ensues from their policies 
for other people to execute. They would not go to 
front. Not them, they don’t want to be wounded or killed 

L n a Soviet Union as a Red Cross 

representative. This organization, which then as now 
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worked band in hand with -Amerioan diplomacy and 
American Intelligence, found work for the would be spy in 
the young Soviet Republic. 

When Henderson made his acquaintance with the 
Soviet Union he saw that here was a **good thing/’ as an 
American investor would say. -He could foresee—and it 
took no mastermind—that there would undoubtedly be an 
'V excellent demand for ^^Ruesian specialists”—or as they 
might more properly be called **anti-Russian” specialists— 
in U.S. Government institutions. 

Having this in mind, he applied for and was appointed 
, to the foreign service. After several routine assignments 
\i such as are given to all beginning foreign service officers, 
Henderson was sent lo the Baltic States where his work 
was directly related to Soviet affairs. 

By simple manoeuvering he made himself a key roan in 
the organization of espionage directed against the Soviet 
Union. Even before official relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union were established, Henderson 
succeeded in convincing the senior officers of the State 
Department in charge of Soviet affairs that he was the man 
to whom they should entrust “Soviet matters.” He also 
convinced them that he should be prepared as the leading 
^ “Russian specialist” of the foreign service. 

He was brought back to the United States •to prepare 
for the establishment of diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union, which, as these men foresaw, was inevitable. 

One of the preparatory steps Henderson recommended 
was the selection immediately ot a group of younger 
“smart” men for training as “anti-Rusbian experts.” The 
^ recommendation was accepted by his superiors and 

V Henderson ' chose three young diplomatic officers for 

I training. 

L Since these persons are still important in Soviet- 

^ American affairs it is worth while mentioning their names 
They were George Kennan, Charles Bohlen, and Edward 
Page, 

4 Kennan got a preliminary taste of the Department’s 

anti-Soviet policies and some “ideological indoctrination” 
in the bourgeois Baltic States prior to the establishment of 


diplomatic relations between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Bohlen was sent briefly to Prague and 
Page to Harbin which at that time, like Prague, Pans, 
BeSin, and Riga was a centre of Whiteguard intrigue 

against tbe Soviet regime. 

After* these assignments iCennan was sent to Berlin to- 
study Russian; Page and Bohlen were sent to Paris for the 


same purpose. 

It is noteworthy that although at that time it would 
undoubtedly have been quite possible to send these officers 
to Moscow to learn Russian among Soviet Russians, they 
were instead sent to centers where they studied among 

White-guard elements. 

This then was the beginning of the State Department 
“monoply of Soviet-American affairs.” It was carefully 
planned and organized over a period of several years before 
diplomatic relations between the United States and the 
Soviet Union were established; it was done with a view to 
obtaining complete control of these relations from the 


very first day. 

It is quite evident that this can be properly characteriz¬ 
ed as a plot directed at the poisoning of relations between 
two great countries prior to their formal establishment At 
that time the clique of anti-Soviet leaders in the State 
Department headed by Henderson with Kennan Bohlen 
and SPage as understudies branched out until today it 
embraces only slightly less than a dozen diplomatic officers 
and up to half a dozen young understudies for the new 
crop of ‘•anti-Russian specialists.” 

T ov Henderson himself remained in tbe State Depart¬ 
ment until the establishment of a U.S. Embassy m Moscow 
in IQSS While in the Department he laid the ground 
work^ of the organization in Washington which handles 
Soviet-American relations, and which has since become the 

Division of Eastern European Aftairs. 

Once diplomatic relations were established and U.S 
Embassy setup in Moscow, Henderson lost no time in 

understudies into the Soviet Union. 

Henderson, together with George Kennan -who by 
this Hme had hnished his course of training in Berlin and 
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in the bourgeois Baltic States, actually organized the 
Smbasay. They selected both American and Soviet em¬ 
ployees, arranged the physical setup of the Embassy’s work. 

The U.S, Embassy was set up in Moscow in 1933. The 
principal espionage activities which were carried on in 
Biga were transferred to Moscow but Biga was not aban¬ 
doned as an espionage center. 

% 

Although part of the espionage activities were in the 
bands of the military representatives of the United States 
in Moscow, the Embassy staff also played an important part. 

From the very beginning Henderson created a conspi- 
rative atmosphere around the Embassy which prevails to 
this day, and which has been spread by the American 
Embassy to some other foreign missions in Moscow. 

Henderson took advantage of every possible opportu¬ 
nity for his anti-Soviet activities. He and his diplomatic 
officers attempted ^to recruit espionage agents among tie 
Soviet population. 

Whenever one of these agents was arrested by the 
Soviet authorities, Henderson went around to all the other 
missions in Moscow weeping crocodile tears at the “cruelty 
of the Soviet authorities.” He sent full reports to the State 
Department couched in similar hypocritical^ tones. Since, 
of course, very few people knew of the actual espionage 
activities of these arrested persons and since those 
Americans who did naturally keep silent, the run-of-tiie-mill 
American employees oi the Embassy were thus indoctrinated 
by Henderson to believe that any Russian who talked to an 
American would be arrested the next day. Many Americans 
who arrive in Moscow still believe this to be the case, 

Henderson personally had a “Heart-to-heart” talk with 
every new Embassy employee* The new American was told 
that he would be surrounded by Soviet espionage agents. 
He was told certain instances, some “real”, like the arrest 
of some of Henderson’s agents, some completely fictitious. 
He was then told that undoubtedly he himself would 
receive telephone calls in the near future from girls who 
were Soviet Agents. He was warned thoroughly, and usually, 
if naive, as many of these Americans were, went out of 
Henderson’s office shaking with nervousness and every time 


be left the Embassy for a walk, looked behind him to boo 
whether he was being followed. 

In order to make hia talk effective, Henderson uau^ly 
arranged “phone calls.*’ These were made by.persons under 
Henderson’s orders and the girl calling often displayed some 
unusual knowledge of the boy she called up Then this 
particular person, frightened half to death, would go around 
the Embassy for weeks and say: You know just one day 
after I arrived here a girl called me up. She knew 
middle name and my home town m the United States. Hia 
inference was that the Russian “spy** who had telephoned 
certainly was well provided with background mforrnation. 
He stood in awe of the whole matter and usually took a 
long time to recover from this state. 

XhiB‘<jndoctrination” evidently still goes on, and not 
without success. 

The conspirative atmosphere of the U. S. Embassy was 
furthered by the fact that Henderson s diploinatio 
officers were Lcouraged to talk continually about “Pho“e 
calls” and arrests of Soviet citizens in the presence of sub- 

ordinate employees. 

These topics furnished such a large part of the conver- 
eatiolaf material for the Embassy that anybody working 
there—and this is still the case—began to feel that his 

K ticfls soVine on him. There have actually been 

shadow h^became so obsessed with Hender- 

rn-s‘4ho8rs:orTeXnd--fairies tales” that they had to 
b^sent borne. In several cases they were sent to 

sanitariums for recovery from nervous breakdowns 

T oaf should be any doubt as to the authenticity 

fmv r^aS on Henderson's activities. I should add that 
?^ A^erfcaL who were in the Embassy at that tune told 

on Henderson’s instruotions, they frightened new- 
me how. not have talked bad they not 

comers. off^for drink on the occasion when they 

dfsTustcl rhe whol! iSTtter in my presence Laughing at 

diBCUSsea rn . . they called them, they ridiculed 

many of the individuals they themselves had fooled with 
such cynical devices. 

After Henderson got this inquistorial system under way 


in the Embassy, he was recalled to the State Department 
to take charge of Sov^iet-American afiFairs there. He occupied 
this position for five years, from 1938 to mid-1943, with the 
title of Assistant Chief for Eastern European Affairs. 

At the beginning of the war between Russia and 
Germany Henderson made a mistake which seriously 
affected bis career for a time. 


against 

Cfciited 

evident 

directly 


Like the other “Russian experts” of the United State 
Government, guided by wishful thinking rather than actual 
facts, he predicted that the Soviet Union would be overrun 
by Germany in a matter of weeks. He advised 
trying to establish any closer contact between the 
States and the Soviet Union in spite of their very 
common interests in the war against Germany 

The White House itself was io fact forced to 
intervene in Soviet-American affairs. The White^HoJse 
saved-tbe situation and corrected what might otherwise h-ivo 
been an irreparable mistake, of America, costing millions 
of lives, a mistake which would have inevitably foreetalJod 
and postponed for months ard years that co operation 
^tween the Soviet Union and the U.S. which played an 
^portant part in ultimately destroying fascist Germany. 

Henderson’s intensive efforts to sabotage the 
co-operatjon between the U. S. and the USSR. 
80 provoked the White House that he was exiled’to Irao 
where he was made United States Minister in Baghdad ^ 

Henderson, however, is never at a lose He has a 

answer Having come to the home of the 

Arabian Nights he, like Aiadin, pulled out his personU 

magic lamp. Presto, there appeared a genie. Henderson^s 

discovery in Iraq was the same discovery he had made 
elsewhere—the “red menace.” mnae 

No doubt if Henderson were sent as American 
to the South Pole, within a year’s time he wouh hT^ 
discovered a “red menace” among the penguins. 

Henderson’s Recovery that there was a “dancer of 
Communism in Bagdad so endeared him to the"sf»f 
Department’s bigwigs that he was shortly recalled_fo'h» 
the Department’s Division of Middle Eastern Affairs 
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he made another “discovery”—namely, that there was a 
^*red menace** not only in Iraq, but throughout the whole 
Middle East. 

At this post 'Henderson anticipated the so-called 
Truman doctrine providing for active warfare against the 
democratic movement in Greece. 

Henderson also discovered just how effectively oil 
could be used to lubricate not only machinery, but also the 
State Department, Under the direct influence of American 
oil companies in the Middle East, Henderson masterminded 
another flop of U.S. diplomacy—the change in policy on 
Palestine. This change resulted in the United States 
demanding the alteration of a United Nations decision 
which it had itself sponsored. 

As I writ© these lines it has been reported that Hender¬ 
son has been appointed American Ambassador to India. It 
is reasonable to expect that within the next half year or so 
the State Department will make the sensational discovery, 
with the assistance of Mr. Loy Henderson, that “Communism 
menaces India.** In any case Henderson’s career has not 
ended and the last has not been beard of him. 

George Kennan. The man of whom it is most fre¬ 
quently said in the State Department that “he knows more 
about Russia than any other American** studied the 
Russian language at the famous school for German intelli* 
gence agents designated for work in Russia—the Osteuro- 
paische Institute. 

This is pel haps as typical a fact as can be selected from 
biography of a man whose entire career demonstrates that 
for him the path to “knowledge” of Russia lay not through 
Moscow but Berlin. 

Kennan speaks Russian with a marked foreign accent. 
He speaks German without any accent. 

Even after Kennan cam© to Moscow in 1934 he conti¬ 
nued to seek and And his “inspiration” and “knowledge** 
on the Soviet Union not in the high pace of socialist 
construction going on all about him, but in other quarters. 
It is well known in the State Department that Kennan’s 
best friends while he served in the American Embassy in 
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Moscow were diplomats and army officers from the German 
Smbassy. It was from them he heard about Russia and it 
was through their Hitlerite spectacles that he saw the 
country be was assigned to study. 

It is hardly surprising therefore that this ‘‘expert on 
Russia” has never progressed in his understanding of the 
Soviet Union beyond his teacbers'and is now trying to repeat 
almost exactly the disastrous mistakes of these fascist 
officers, diplomats and spies who even at that time were 
dreaming and planning how they would conquer the U.S.S.R 
in three months. 

George Kennan at the very beginning of his diplomatic 
career, some twenty years ago, was selected as a “man of 
^ the future” destined to become a “leading diplomatic 
specialist” on Russia by a small group of important State 
Department officials. These officials foresaw that, deyjitc 
their efforts, the day would come when the United States 
would have-to establish relations with the U.S.S.K. and 
maintain an Rmbassy in Moscow. 

They decided, therefore, that they must select and 
train clever young men who with their assistance would bo 
r- , able to establish and maintain indefinitely a tight mono> 
* poly on Soviet-American relations. 

Instrumental in the choice of these younger men, of 

course, was Uoy Henderson who planned for himself the 

leadership of his clique. Henderson’s first choice was 

Kennan, and Kennan has richly justified Henderson’s 
expectations. 

During the period from 1928 to 1933, with the exception of 

the two years when he was in Germany studying the Russian 

language, Kennan was stationed in the Baltic States which 

^ at that time, beiote there was an American Embassy in 

Moscow,^ were the centres of American espionage on 

the U.S.^.R. Kennan fitted into this system without any 

difficulty since he has a natural propensity for intelligence 
work. ® 

ft 

r 1 always preferred the type of distorted and 

false information which is typical of American espionacre to 
the facts of Soviet development. ^ 

Kennan was in the Soviet Union twice before the 
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second world war. The first occasion was at the time of 
the establishment of the U.S. Embassy in Moscow, Kennan 
personally selected a staff of local employees for the mission 
and took charge of the partial transfer to Moscow of some 
of the “activities’' previously carried on in Riga. What 
some of these “activities” were it would take no inside 
information to guess. 

Kennan’s second assignment to Moscow was made very 
Utjplea-aant hy the arrival of Ambassador Joseph Davies. 
Davies van, us is well known, niore interested in facts about 
the Soviet Union than in the fables of Kennan and Hender¬ 
son, and thif' hardly fitted in with the plans of these two who 
were both in Moscow at the time. Kennan left fairly soon 
after Davies’ arrival in the Soviet Union. It has been 
stated that the mere suggestion that Davies might be sent 
here some day again as an Ambassador is sufficient to 
cause Kennan nervous headaches and sleepless nights. 

Alter the Munich deal Kennan was sent to Prague 
and reportedly was on excellent terms with the puppet 
government of Hncha, Kollowing this assignment Kennan 
was sent to Berlin where he stayed until the United States 
joined the nations fi^btin<? against Germany. 

During the war Kennan undoubtedly must have gone 
throu h one of the worst periods of hie life. It was at 
this priiod that he thought that his whole career had 
come to naugiit, for the U. S. and the Soviet Union were 
in alliance against. Germany and fighting side by side to 
defeat Hitler. His intimate friends claim that Kennan 
developed his stomach uhier in this period and that it 
got wo^se as the American Soviet alliance became stronger. 

It was with great misgivings, I would judge, that 
Kennan accepted the poit of Counsellor of the American 
Euibassv in Moscow in 1944. He apparently feared that 
iu thi job ho would, whether he liked it or not, have to 
fit in with the good relations betv\een the two nations. 

When he arrived in Moscow, however, he discovered 
that he liad acquired a key post which gave him wide 
possibilities for the poisoning of this friendship. Thi* 
became apparent with new force immediately after 
Roosevelt’s death. 
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Kennao found very strong support in Ambasi^ador 
Harriman who hardly waited for Roosevelt’s death to 
betray hia poJioy. 

jy, I definitely know that day after day, Kennan wrote 

telegram after telegram and report after report to the new 
leadership of the State Department. 

He set out to prove : 

1. That American Soviet friendship was a mistake 
and that America and the Soviet Union could never live 
in peace despite the successful alliance during the war; 

2. That the Soviet Government was determined on 
“world domination.” on the “immediate bolshevization 
of Europe,” and eventual “agression against the United 
States”; 

3. That the United States must “resist” the Soviet 
Union on every issue, no mattar how small, and in no 
case e^er come to an agreement with the Soviet Government 
since “agreement with Russia was impractical”; 

^ 4. That the agreements of Teheran, Yalta and later 

^ that of Potsdam (despite fr. ntic efforts Kennan was unable 
to prevent these agreements) were “serious mistakes,” and 
that the United States must go back on the commitment 
which it bad made in these agreements. * 

Kennan's telegrams and reports received the hit^hest 
attention oi State Department. They were highly praised 
They became, in fact the Bible of the new Secretary of State 
Byrnes, and were compulsory reading for all policv 
personnel arid for many others in the State Departments 
^ as well as in important missions throughout the world, 

^ Before my departure for the U.S.S.R, in the 1946. I 

was required to attend a course of lectures of eight to ten 
weeks duration which was held in the old building of the 
^ State Department. The lectures took place every other 

i 4 . morning. Tb^re were about twenty to twen^Ly-tive 
lecturers, mainly officers of the foreign service who had 
been stationed for some time abroad. They discussed their 
experiences and answered our questions. The aim of 
these lectures was to give a reactionary slant to the future 
work of the employees of the State Department iroins 
abroad as well as to teach them how to collect confidential 
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information and to **keep theire ears and eyes wide open**. 

George K.ennan lectured on Soviet foreign policy and 
conditions of work in the Soviet Union. All of his lectures 
were filled with ill will and anti-Soviet attacks. Of al 
our reactionary lecturers he was probably the most 
reactionary. 

The aggressive anti-Soviet elements in Washington 
which represented financial and military groups found In 
TCennan just what they had been looking for. They had 
control of the Government of the United States after 
Roosevelt’s death as a result of fraud, not of lawful 
elections. 

Kennan expressed their views bettsr than they 
could themselves and. furthermore, was able to speak from 
the authoritative vantage point of Moscow, a fact which 
lent his statements great weight. 

So, suddenly and unexpectedly Kennan found himself 
designated by acclaim the chief ideologist of the new 
foreign policy of the United States. 

This position was formalized in 1947 when he was 
appointed Chairman of the Policy Planning Board by 
Secretary of State Marshall. In this position he is called 
on to formulate U. S. foreign policy principles for the 
“foreseeable future” and even to assist in execution of 
current policies. He constantly had the ear of Secretary 
of State Marshall and was able to exert a great influence on 

him. 

He has on occasion even become an official spokesman 
for State Department views. Not long ago he published 
under the pen name of Mr. “X” an article in Foreign 
Affairs magazine. To insure that the American press 
should not underestimate the significance of this article 
certain newspaper reporters were tipped off This caused 
a sensation—as it was intended to—with the result that 
Kennan’s article was much more widely read throughout 
the U.S. and abroad than it ever would have been published 

under his own name. 

Kennan’s article in Foreign Affairs magazine is well 
known. The privately expressed views of this leading 
State Department official were openly and widely discussed 
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\vHbin the American Embassy in Moscow. 

Kennan holds that “war between U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
is inevitable,** He does not believe that the “United States 
can tolerate the continued existence of successful Socialism** 
personiBed by the Soviet Union, 

Considering war as inevitable, he claims that the 
sooner it comes the better. The “tough** policy or ‘‘cold 
war’’ as it has been called, Kennan regards as a means 
of provoking full-scale war. The policy of “curbing 
Communism which he advocates is another way of saying 
that the United States should occupy the whole world. 

An inveterate pro-German, Kennan is insistent on a 
rearmed Germany, regarding it as a spearhead of a U.S. 
attack on the U.S.S.R. Kennan, who has always advocated 
the Western bloc, would give Germany, rather than 
England, the leadership of this system. It must be said 
that Kennan’a ideas, in general, are startlingly similar 
to the ideology of some of Hitler’s philosophers. 

Like all of his fellow members of the group of “mono¬ 
polists of Soviet-American affairs’ in the State Department, 
Kennan puts great faith in the atom bomb. He regards 
it as the final ^nd only answer to Communism and dreams 
of using it on Soviet Cities. This would be in full accord 
with the plans and hopes of Konnan’s colleagues. 

The chief obstacle to the realization of Kennan’s 
provocational and expansionist plans, other than the 
farsighted policy of the Soviet Union itself, is, of course, 
the American nation. Kennan, who has lived little in the 
United States and who knows even less about the life 
and attitudes of ordinary Americans, as distinct from the 
diplomatic 30oi.?ty in which he has spent all his life, resents 
the good-will sentiments of the average American just as 
he resented Franklin Roosevelt and his domestic and 
foreign policies. 

He resents even a bourgeois-democratic representative 
system of government which despite its faults still forces 
in some degree, American foreign policy offiicials to give 
public ar'count of their actions. He resents the presence 
of a Congress which can interfere with the operation of 
“higher intellect’* such as he conceives himself to possess. 
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He turns white with fury at the mere thought of a body 
of voters which, in the last analysis, can bring his clever 
plans to naught by simply refusing to go along with 
them. 

% 

Kennan is intelligent enough to realize that ordinary 
Americans do not want war and, therefore, in such of his 
remarks as may become public, endeavors to persuade his 
listeners that his policy leads to peace* But all the time 
be suggests steps which lead to war« 

Hennan understands better the principles attributed to 
the American circus organizer P. T. Barnum that there 
is a “sucker born every minute,** than that of Abraham 
Lincoln who said that “ you can fool some of the peDple 
all of the time and all of the people some of the time, 
but you can*t fool all of the people all of the time.** 

War hysteria, like war itself, is a boomerang and 
those who start it on its flight usually get hit with it 
themselves, Kennan and his clique have built up a war 
hysteria in the United States and now they must keep it 
boiling in order to avoid disaster for the policies they 
represent and for the^r own personal career. Kennan 
and his following in anti-Soviet policy are at their most 
danuerous point, for the menace to peace and security 
of the whole world is now more real than ever before. 
That is why it is necessary to write about a person who 
otherwise and under other circumstances would not be 
worth a fifteen-word obituary. 

Charles Bohlen. Bohlen is no less important in the 
anti-Soviet clique of diplomats than Henderson or Kennan. 
He is generallv described in the State Department as 
“brilliant*’ a phrase which probably covers merely a quick 
mind plus inordinate opportunism. 

Bohlen studied Russian in Paris in the early IflSO’s. 
Then, instead of going through the customary training 
in the Baltic States, he was assigned directly to the newly 
established U. S. Embassy in Moscow where he worked 
directly under Henderson and Kennan for several years. 

He was assigned to the State Department for a time 
but returned to the U. S. Embassy in 1937 and remained 
in Moscow until 1940. During this session he was for a 



considerable period the ‘‘representative” of the “monopo- 
• lists of Soviet-American affairs” in the Enabassy since 
Senderson at that time held the Russian desk in Washing 
ton and Eennan was on assignment in. Prague and 
Germany^ 

Rohlen, despite this responsibility, however, was 
apparently regarded by Henderson at that time as worthy 
of senior rank in his closed oorporn.tioa. His opportunity 
came only later. 

After Henderson was evicted from Russian affairs in 
1945 and sent to Iraq, the “monopoly” faced a serious 
crisis. It was necessary to find persons within it who not 
only could be trusted to handle its affairs, but who could 
command Roosevelt^s confidence in view of the keen interest 
in Russian affairs displayed by the Wuite House. 

Rohlen was chosen, and along with Rohlen another 
and younger officer - was moved into responsible position 
Reinhardt. Bohlen, -however, was left with the whole 
“monopoly** on his hands when Reiiidardt was assigned to 
other work. The preparations introducing Bohlen to the 
White House as “new blood’, in American-Soviet affairs 
were clever and careful. The opportunity came when it 
became necessary to find a translator for high-level 
White House conversations with Soviet representatives. 

Bohlen was presented to Roosevelt as a “translator.** 
He was described as the “only ])erson** in the Department 
suitable for the job, although there is no doubt that there 
were many other people in the Government in Washington 
who knew Russian better than Bohlen, 

In diplomatic circles Bohlen is generally regarded as 
having an attractive personality and a considerable share 
of “personal ‘charm*’. It was hoped that this “personal 
charm** plus Bohlen’s “quick, mind” would lead Roosevelt 
into the trap prepared for him. 

It worked. Roosevelt apparently came to like Bohlen; 
he came to think of him as a competent young man who 
could be trusted with considerable responsibility. 

Bohlen was taken to Moscow Conferenee in 19-13 and 
then made Chief of the Division of Eastern European 
Aflairs. Subsequently Roosevelt took him* to the Teheran 
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Conference in the latter part of 1943. By late 1944, Boblen ’ff 
position had become so strong that it was possible to name 
him Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for liaison 
with the White House. Early in 1945 he was present at 
the Yalta Conference. Bohlen retained his position as 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of State after Roosevelt^s 
death. He had become a vital person to the ‘‘monopoly of 
Soviet-American affairs*’. He nominally acted as a 
translator at the conferences he attended, but in faces he 
took the liberty to give far-reaching advice on Soviet- 
American relations. 

Bohlen attended every high-level international con¬ 
ference, acting in his dual position aa translator and ad¬ 
viser. He was at Potsdam. Since then this sly diplomat- 
has been at every meeting of the Council of Foreign Minis¬ 
ters, including the meeting in Moscow. He is now generally 
recognized throughout the State Department as the “out* 
standing expert** on Soviet-American relations. 

The chief thing to remember about Bohlen is the fact 
that he did his very best, in a quiet unobtrusive manner,^ 
to undermine Roosevelt*s policies towards the Soviet Union. 
Representing himself ss a “liberal** and as striving for 
understanding between the Soviet Union and the United 
States, Bohlen, on behalf of the “monopoly,” was constantly 
laying the foundation for the subsequent complete aban¬ 
donment of Roosevelt*8 policies towards the Soviet Union. 
After Roosevelt*8 death he took an -active part in the 
wrecking of the friendship between the two nations which 
had been established during the war. This Bohlen did 
intentionally and deliberately, and with a complete 
awareness of what ho was doing. 

Furthermore, in his capacity as a personal adviser to 
the President on Soviet-American relations, Bohlen was 
able to control, in a very large measure, the appointments 
of personnel to key posts in the department concerned 
with these affairs. He was instrumental in naming 
Elbridge Durbrow as hie assistant in the DLvlsionJof Eastern 
European Affairs in the State Department and it was, 
to the best of my knowledge, Bohlen who secured Durbrow 
the appointment of chief of this division when he moved 
up. Bohlen was later instrumental in ‘securing the appoint- 


ment of Durbrow aa Councellor of the U.S. EmbasBy m 
Moscow. 

Bohlen was also instrumental in securing for Kerman 
the post of Councellor of the Embassy in Moscow m 1944, 
and, possibly, in facilitating Kennan’s appointment as head 
of the Policy Planning Board. Tn other words even in 
1944 and 1945, before Roosevelt’s death, Bohlen was 
encaged in placing the members of the -‘monopoly” in 
leading posts. In this way he prepared for a return to 
the old policy of enmity towards Russia. 

Bohlen has been described in the American press as a 
scion of the famous family of German munition makers, 
Krupp von Bohlen. This allegation in all probability la false, 
but it has in any case one element of truth. If Bohlen 
were actually a representative of the Krupp von Bohlen 
family in America he could not have more successfully 
represented their interests and the interests of all big 
capitalists and imperialists. 

It is clear from his record that he acted, as an ‘Inside 
agent” not only for the “monopoly of Soviet-American 
affairs” and its narrow interests, but also for the powers of 
Wall Street and American finance who said repeatedly 
that they would never tolerate Soviet-American friendship 
and alliance as planned by Franklin Roosevelt, 

Elbridge purbrow. Durbrow, about whom I write in 
detail elsewhere in this book, began his contact with the 
“monopoly” when he was assigned to the U.S. Embassy in 
Moscow in 1934. 

He has since become one of the leading and most 
trusted representatives of this clique and has occupied a 
series of highly responsible positions in which he was 
effectively able to represent their interests. 

Charles Thayer Thayer, who is Bohlen’s brother-in- 
law, is a graduate of West Point. At the present time he 
is in charge of the Voice of America broadcasts from 
New York. He was chosen for that post because of his 
“experience” in Russia where he served in the 'Embassy 
in 1940 and 1941. 

Thayer represents the “monopoly” in the Voice of 
America: He is, however, a “man of the future” for this 
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group, and is very likely to be heard of before muoh time 
passes. In all probability he will occupy highly important 
positions iu Soviet Anierican affairs in the State Department 
and abroad from whence he will endeavor to put into effect 
the anti-Soviet policies of his friends and relatives. 

Edward Page. For a long period of time Page served 
in the American Embassy in Moscow as well as in the 
Department of State as an expert on SovieUAmerican 
relations. He was originally trained, along with Bohlen 
and Kennan, to be one of Henderson’s understudies in the 
‘^monopoly*’ which helped him to attain responsible posts. 

Fredrick Reinhardt. Of Reinhardt I write at length 
elsewhere. He is one of the most obnoxious of the group 
of obnoxious people. One should regard him with the 
same contempt, if not greater, as the rest of the clique. 
This unprincipled individual is certain to have an excellent 
career in the State Department, especially in connection with 
American Soviet relations. It is very likely that he will be 
kept at this work for some time. 

Francis Stevens. Stevens is another member of the 
clique and has held responsible positions in Soviet-American 
affairs for the last six years. According to his official 
biography ho was trained by the State Department in 
the Russian language. 

Richard Davis. Davis worked in the American 
Embassy before my arrival and has held responsible posi¬ 
tions in Soviet-American affairs in the State Department. 

He is not a full fledged member of this clique, but is ‘ 
energetically striving to become one, 

A person in the position of Davis will either be accep¬ 
ted into the clique if he concurs in virulent anti-Soviet 
policies, or, if he does not he will be dropped by the way¬ 
side on some convenient pretext. 

Llewellyn Thompson. Judging from what I heard 
in the Embassy, Thompson is hardly what one could call a 
full member of the ‘‘monopoly’*. He has, however, 
cooperated with it and at the present time occupies- an 
important post in the State Department. 

John Davies. Davies is a specialist on the Far East 
and not on the Soviet Union, although he did spend two 


years here <1946-1947). 

John Davies, however, is an excellent example of how 
the “monopoly on Soviet American relations’* is ex¬ 
panding its activities by taking in persons dealing with 
other area. 

I worked directly under Davies in the American 
Smbassy and know him pretty well. He is possessed, like 
some others of this group, with an overwhelming obsession 
of his own personal career. He will do anything to further 
his career regardless of how low he has to stoop. 

Davies grew up and studied in China, He is a master 
of Eastern intrigue and thinks like a Chinese politician. 
This, of course, stands him in good stead since there are 
many parallels between current American diplomacy and 
reactionary Chinese politics. 

Davies, furthermore, is greatly influenced by his wife who 
is no leas clever than him and just as much interested in his 
career. His wife is the daughter of an American capitalist 
and politician, Henry Grady, who has in recent years been 
selected for various especially obnoxious diplomatic jobs 
requiring cunning and a propensity for foul play. 

In the Embassy Davies was one of the principal exe¬ 
cutors of the policies of Kennan and Durbrow. He controlled 
the activities of the USIS and also the “press reporting*'. 

Davies was commissioned by Kennan and Durbrow to 
collect from all Embassy employees information on their 
contacts with Kussians and information about each 
other. His wife was a most ardent^assiatant. 

Davies, who has the mentality of a stooge, was fre¬ 
quently assigned tasks of a provocative nature in local 
Embassy affairs. He was ordered to undermine the po.=»i- 
tion of certain employees and officers in preparation for 
their transfer out of Moscow. For instance, Davies was 
given the task of getting rid of Armond Willis which ho 
did succeasf illy. Since I was a witness to this affair I 
will give a detailed account of it elsewhere. 

Davies was also commissioned by the American 
Embassy to maintain close contacts with American 
correspondents in Moscow for intelligence and possible 
provocationaJ purposes. 


It was very rare for me to walk into Davies’ office and 
not find one or two correspondents with him. He used 
certain correspondents systematically in order to try to 
send out of the Soviet Union distorted accounts of develop¬ 
ments and provocative rumors. To these correspondents 
he systematically made available the whole file of his own 
secret reports and telegrams and thoae of other Embassy 
officers. He encouraged these correspondents to take notes 
on the reports for use in articles to be written when they 
returned to the United States. This was intended, of 
course, to directly influence the type of information being 
given to the American public on the Soviet Union. 

The most flagrant example of this sorj. of thing, how¬ 
ever, was furnished during the Moscow conference of 
Foreign Ministers in 194-7. Davies ordered one of his sub¬ 
ordinate employees in the Embassy, a girl clerk who also 
furnished information to him on other Americans in the 
Embassy, to accumulate a carefully selected file of false re¬ 
ports on the Soviet Union for the use of the several dozens 
of correspondents who came to Moscow, nominally to cover 
the Council of Foreign Ministers meeting. However, most 
of them were actually sent by their newspapers in order to 
bring home for publication collections of rumour and i^^ncy 
to be-presented to American nswepaper readers as 
truth about Russia gained by correspondent on the spot. 

Throughout the conference Davies encouraged all 
American correspondents to read all these reports and take 
notes and even copy whole reports which they later 
published as ‘‘original observations.” During this period 
he spent almost all of his time with correspondents. He 
fed them his own special brand of clever lies about Soviet 
Union. Most of these correspondents were sent to hear and 
report just the sort of thing Davies was giving them. They 
were that much more pleased that they did not have to dig 
up such fabrications for themselves. 

Davies, I believe, was by no means a professional spy, 
or if a professional, was, in any case, not very exi^rienced. 
For instance, Davies had one of the Embassy officers in 
the Consular Section systematically interview all ‘interesting 
persons” who came as claimants to American citizenship. 


This officer, Wallace by oaioe, who later was expelled 
from Moscow by the Embassy itself being involved ih a 
drunken brawl in which he almost got his skull fractured, 
■would write reports for Davies on his “interview**. Davies 
used to report these conversations, after adding many anti- 
Soviet fabrications, to all his friends who would repeat them 
e.11 over the Embassy. 

Davies personally questioned some of the people coming 
to the Consular Section in an effort to obtain “information** 
that would fit in with his anti-Soviet line. 

John Davies did so exceedingly well in his work at the 
U.S. Embassy in Moscow that he was forgiven his previous 
sins. These sins consisted in his taking a line in China 
supposedly favourable to the Chinese Communists. Actually, 

of course, Davies was not being "favourable,” he was juat 

being two-faced as usual. His hope was to pull off a high- 
class piece of espionage and provocation in iuternal Chinese 
politics on behalf of the Kuomintang government and of the 
United States. In any case, he had made a mistake and 
earned a reputation, even among Americans, as a pro- 
Communist in Chinese politics and was removed from China 
during the general purge of the American Embassy there. 

Davies was given an opportunity to expatiate himself 
by being sent to Moscow. He did expatiate himself Hia 
work in Moscow was so vicious that it attracted the parti¬ 
cular attention of the “monopoly on Soviet-American 

r0l&ii»lOQ8. 


When he left Moscow he went to Washington where he 
found work in the policy committee headed by Kennan 
From this vantage point he is now able to carry on his 
intrigues on a much larger scale. 


The “monopoly on Soviet-American relations” of the 
State Department IS in the process of rapid expansion of its 

course, to 

take over the direction of all State Department policy. 

In order to provide a corps of "anti-Soviet experts ” 
arrangements have been made for the traininrr ©f lar^A 

group of j^anger offiera of the diplomatic service These 
younger officers working under the direction of the leaders 
of the monopoly, ’ are intended to occupy strategic posts 
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throughout the State Departmeat and in the U.S. Embassy 
in Moscow and carry out the orders of the “monopoly/* It 
is intended that they will ultimately take over the “mono¬ 
poly,” after the present leaders retire. Of this corps of 
of under.studies a few stand out as the “smartest,” clearly 
predestined for leading positions in the future. 

In this way the “monopoly** plans its anti-Soviet 
activities.. 


CHAPTER THREE 

My Trip to Moscow 


I was very glad to have the opportunity to go to Moscow 
to work in the American Embassy. In my childhood I had 
beard a great deal about Russia. It seemed to me to be a 
mysterious, distant attractive land. Later on I was en¬ 
tranced by the writings of Turgeniev, Tolstoy, and Pushkin 
even t-hou'gh they did lose some of their charm in translation. 
Nevertheless, th-t y enabled me in some degree to get 
acquainted with the life of the Russian people of which I 
knew po little. 

Having been educated in American schools, reading 
American 'newspapers and Magazines, I involuntarily 
absorbed to 'some degree the stupid nonsense that these 
“fret'** publications printed about the Soviet Union. At the 
same time I felt that the American press was taking a far 
from objective position in its writings on Soviet life. 

It was difficult for me to believe that a country which 
gave the world such geniuses as Lomonosov, Tolstoy and 
Pushkin could be guilty of such ill will and actions as were 
attributed to the Soviet Union by the Hearst press and 
similar newspapers and magazines of my country. 

Some news as to the Soviet Government’s activities in 
the field of public education, public health, social security 
and maternal and child welfare were brought ^ my atten- 
tion although oftentimes somewhat distorted. By sheer logic 
this’piecemeal information succeeded in breaking through 
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the ‘•irou curtain’* which had been created by the American 
ruling class in order to prevent the average American from 
really knowing the truth about the U.S.S.R. 

In due time I began to comprehend that the slanderous 
attacks against the Soviet Union which were so energetically 
^ disseminated in the United States could in all probability 
be explained by the same logical facts, i.e., that* the sixty 

families that hold all political and economic power in the 
palms of their hands are deathlv afraid that the Soviet 
example might be “contagious.” If the average American 
discovered that in a socialist and conimunist society 
common people live better and enjoy a greater degree of 
freedom than under capitalism, perhaps they might attempt 
, to take into their hands all means of production and political 
power in the United States. It seemed to mo that for 
precisely that reason, the ruling clas>-es of the U. S. A. were 
doing there utmost to discredit the Soviet wav of life in 
the eyes of the Americans* 
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stages, although I instinctively felt that this was so But 

years of education in American schools did not pass without 

leaving their mark. It is difficult for me to cite all the 

nonsense that is taught to students in American schools 

under the guise of “information** about the Soviet Union 

1 doubt whether it is necessary to do so. 


‘‘778® individual studying in American schools 
unless he takes special steps to find out the truth about 
the Soviet Union, gets the impression that, the U S S R jg 
a wild backward and aggressive country. The ruling 

^loean tLt “rm“'advertising 
can be ere repetition.” A good reputation 

can be created fora firmer its products bv constant 

repetition of their good qualities in the press, on the radio 
and by skywriting. In this manner even groundless asser¬ 
tions are successful in impressing the American public. 

TTnitr^ Ti* corners and highways in the 

qualities orCoc^Coll ’ 

a^Uft"” in^*' good for the health and “gives vou 

a lift, in spite of the fact that the Journal of the Ame- 


rican Medical Association has often published data showing 
that Coca-Cola dissolves tooth enamel. However, a 
magazine having a circulation of but a few thousand 
copies cannot compete effectively with the millions of 
advertisements on billboards, in the press and the radio, 
which praise the pseudo qualities of Coca-Cola. 

The American ruling circles base their anti-Soviet 
nropaganda on this same advertising principle. They 
believe that repetition of different versions of slanderous 
fabrications about the Soviet Union, if repeated often 
©nou£ih will be eventually accepted as truths by the 
average American. They know that the true facts about 
the Soviet Union, published in the progressive press, do not 
reach the majority of the American leaders. This is due 
to the small circulations of these publications and to lack 
of funds to publish larger progressive papers that would 
print the truth about various countries. 

The American press is free in the sense that it can 
print countless slanderous accusations against the American 
progressive organizations, trade unions, the Soviet Union 
and countries of peoples* democracy. 

When I agreed to work in Moscow, I did so because of 
my longfelt desire to learn the truth about the Soviet 

Union and its people. 

Uuring the war against the fascist beasts I breathlessly 
followed developments on the Soviet German front The 

legendary feats of the soldiers of the Red Army in defense 

of their homeland, the terrlBc battles for Moscow, Stalin- 
ffrad and Leningrad, the expulsion of the German invaders 
from th^territorl of the Soviet Union-all this brought me 
to the conclusion that a people who defended the honor 

and independence of their country in a manner hitherto 

unheard-of in history could not be as bad a people as the 
American schoole. papers and magazines would have us 
think. Only a people who love their country more than 

life itself could so defend it. 

This became clear to me when I was still in Amerio^ 
I wanted to see with my own eyes the Soviet Union and 
its heroic people who had put an end, as I then though^ 
to the fascist beasts. I felt without a doubt the continuity 


between the humanism of Tolstoy and Pushkin and thnf 
which was taking place in the U.S.S.R. 

I decided to forget everything that I had been told 
about the Soviet Union in the American newspapers 

magazines and Ecbools in order to have the opportunity to’ 

DPt °^**^®*“ the Soviet Union^ to 

iLlu°sions°" °-ree°t 

Americans love to refer to Russia as the great enigma 

mystery to me also f 

wanted to solve this mystery. I wanted to understand the 
motivating forces that transformed Russia from a backward 

untry into a Strong world power which wa 8 victorious in 

.Mt"" “■< 

And 80 , I arrived in Moscow 

"I z^'rpff’.'isT.s ""Sri" “ra 

prevfous'iy^ ^ *“ Embassy or copulate 

During my work in U.S. air force and n< 5 « 
went through my hands that proved thaf 
Embassies and consulates abroad engaged to a n American 
gree in intelligence activities. received 

from American Embassies in various - ^ 

as “top secret” containing intelligence data oj'tho^tf 
economic situation and armed forces of thw states 
were written by officials of the Embassies ® 

of Embassy work and that the main work ^of thoTmh^^ 
was directed towards the bettering nf r«iof 
the U.S.A. and the country Xre our 

I also thought that our KmbanqiAn functioned. 

transmiBBion of offic"aUy to organize the 

mation on conditions in^be Xntrv of 

Generally speaking I thought th// ^ location. 

Am:ntnpt“^Xo’ad1hLld\‘‘"T"^^ 

because the interest of the U.S.A. and tlmAme'r^lu’'people 
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demand truthful and objective information of the pp^licje^ 
©I* paahy countiaeB^ ' ' • —- - ■ ' ' 

I also thought that American AmbaseadorS'^hd'EmbasBy 
employees abroad should U6© all their talents and efforts to 
maintain normal political and. trade relations -with the 
governments of the countries where they are locate^" 
Without this objective approach it will never be possible 
end the chaoi», mutual misunderstandings and coatradiotiona 
interfering with the efforts to create a stable and pros*^ 
perous world. 

Actually, if an American Embassy in some country. 19 
its reports to its government always distorts the fact^ 
about the policy of that country, stating, for instance, that 
it has aggressive intentions against the United Statee, 
whereas in reality this is not so, this tendentious and un«; 
objective information may eventually do irreparable dama^: 
to the interests of the American people. It is precisely fo^ this 
reason that I thought that an objective attitudertowards the 
country of their location and dispassionate registration of;, 
oifficially obtained facte, obaracterizing the real policies pf^ 
that country, was the main tliing in the work oi AmeHcan. 
Ambassadors and their staffs. > ' 


this 


I must admit that I was ' bitterly disappointed in 
reapeot when.I started work in the Embassy. J. 

During my first days in^tbe Embassy it became 
to me that not “only tb© ambassador, cotincellor 
secretaries, in. other words*the individuals wbo ‘to a certs?^ 
extent determine the fluseiaa policy of -the Depri^-^ 

ment, but even ^certain rank-and-file etpployees^ o^^ 
various Embassy sections were extremely- antb&oviet * in 
thei^ views; In . some . oases their . hatred - of-the 'Sbviet 

system was, pathplogieat _ ■ ■ :. . ^ ' - - ■ " 

i It was obvious-to me that the Embassy Was a true 
copy of-the State Department In miniature". .Atiibsraad,C^j^ 

come and go, as do^ the Secretaries of State, but ^Itlie j 
strategic positions in the Embassy, siich^ as counsellor 
the.secretaries of the minion; have for many years been in'^ 
the hands of the State Department top-level anti-Soviet" 
clique, namely Keiinan. Durbrow, Bohlen E-einhafdt et . 
These career diplomats play a major role in determinibgV 
the wavs -and means of accompliBhing the State 
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inent’e antirSoV^t foreign policy. 

Y- The presenir American AmT^ssadCr to I^bdcow, 
W. B. SmHb, is a^^fprofeesioriat intelli^nc^ officer. He was 
directly connected with American military intelligence 
during World War I. In 1^16 capacity ae chief of Eisenfaowet*^ 
staff in-Worlds War H, Smith directed the military intelli¬ 
gence activities of the American expeditiona^ ffiroes 
operating in Europe. It is of interest to note t^t even 
the Amerika magazine, published by the USIS for the 
Tj.S.^.R. (before . I left the Embassy one of my jobs was 
aasistaiit editor; of this . publication); printed a-picture df 
General,Smith in its first issue with a caption to the'effeot 
that he was considered to be “ah experienced and excetleht 
organizsr of intelligence work,” It is quite obvious that by 
appointing as Ambassador to Moscow.^ an experienced 
Intelligence operator the State Department wanted to 
^v'e its career diplomats the Decessary. .guidance and 
qualified leadership iir their anti-Soviet Intelligence work. 

^ It became clear to. me that my work in the Embassy 
Was in actuality a continuatioq of my work in the same 
intelligence outfit that I worked ia prior to my arrival in 
Moscow. The only difference was that in the States I was 

on the receiving side, i^e., in the organhsation. that carried 
On.research and disseminated intelligence data obtained 
abroad, whereas in Moacoy I was, to use a: militaryl term-, 
oh t'he front line, in an organization that actually did the 
collecting of intelligence information. 

^ As a matter of fact alt the .information tb^^ the 
Embassy transmits to the- State Department is extffem^ly 
prejudiced. Soviet domestic and foreigrr policy aa well a4 
all events and facts taking place in the Soviet Union are aU 
ways permeated with the ea^treme anti-Soviet attitude of the 
^p.Jevel Embassy leadership, ipetuding Ambassador Smithy 
Cbpjisellbr Durbrow and First" ^cr^ries Davies and 
Reinhardt. The State-Dep^tment, inJts turn, exaggerate^ 
false inTDormatioh befpre turning it over to the 
American'^peopre. ' , . 

Conversations with raiik-and-file ■ members Of ■ tho 

. TO qw.n .perapnal observations, 
quickly proved to* me that employees of the Embassy who 



in their work are, or even intend to be, objective towards 
the Soviet Union, very soon learn that they mtlst change 
their attitude or elee.,.They come to understand that if they 
do not change their mind they will be recalled and thrown 
out of the civil service, a fate which in the United States 
is almost equivalent to a death sentence, because no private 
American firm would give a job to an individual who was 
purged from the civil service for ‘‘disloyalty to the 
United States**. 

That has been the experience of many American em¬ 
ployees who were dred from government service as a direct 
result of the provocations! activities of the Federal Bureau 
of investigation. These people, who were discharged from 
government jobs without any definite charges drawn up 
against them, fail to find work with private firms* 

When I speak of individuals who are objective in their 
attitude towards the Soviet Union I do not mean the career 
diplomats. They are usually thoroughly screened. As a 
rule only the most reactionary elements are sent abroad for 
work. I have in view chiefly individuals whose work in the 
State Department is of a more or less accidental nature, 
those who started their work during the war as a result of 
the wartime expansion of the State Department foreign 
services. These individuals came from universities and 
scientiflc institutions in the United States, although the 
State Department did try its best to choose the most re¬ 
actionary of the possible candidates. 

Slbridge Durbrow is the Counsellor of the American. 
Umbasey in Moscow and has occupied this position for the 
last two years. His is the most important post in the 
Hmbassy, where be represents the State Department anti- 
Soviet-clique. 

Durbrow has one characteristic which all who meet him 
quickly observe. He has one overwhelming passion which 
dwarfs all others and about which be cannot be silent* 
Durbrow hates Russia, the Soviet Union and everything 
Slavonic with a tremendous and malignant super-bate, 
with wrath and emotion which at times so possess him that 
he is unable to control himself. 

Whence comes this emotion, what is behind it and 
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wbat its psychological roots are, I cannot explain, Even 
Ambassador Smith, who is far from being objective in hxa 
attitude towards the Soviet Union, has completely fallen 
under his spell. 

Suffice it to say, however, that even those Americans 
in the Moscow Embassy who are cynical to the core and 
are indoctrinated every day in the latest anti-Soviet fabri¬ 
cations and rumors, and are themselves in many cases 
bitterly anti-Soviet acd anti-Russian, cannot accustom 
themselves to and are taken aback by the “intensity** of 
Durbrow*s feelings. 

They are quite accustomed to the ordinary professional 
anti-Sovietism of American diplomats, adopted in consi¬ 
derable part for the purpose of furthering their careers, and 
they are impressed by the meticulously-phrased “ideology** 
of George Kennan. But Durbrow falls outside their ken. 

This short, well-nourished individual with an accurate 
part in the middle of his head is a master of double-dealing 
and intrigue. With a broad smile, a joking air and a hearty 
slap on the back be impresses one initially as an honest and 
decent fellow. And many an icdividual who has been sent 
packing by a Durbrow intrigue remains firmly convinced to 
the end that Durbrow is his best friend. 

Yet by no means all Americans who have been here 
have been deceived by this actually fairly transparent 
person. Many see through him. And in fact even among 
Americans in the Moscow Embassy who subscribe to Dur- 
brow*8 policies there are many who detest and despise him. 
Among a random group of Americans in Moscow^ it is rare 
that one does not hear a snide remark or perhaps just a 
malicious laugh whenever bis name is mentioned. For 
many Americans just laugh at Durbrow. He is an exhi¬ 
bitionist among bis other talents. At a party he insists on 
being the centre of attention even if he has to take ojOf his 
clothes in the centre of the room in order to be it. He 
outdoes everyone else in his antics. 

At a costume party held in the Embassy, in the fall of 
1947, Durbrow appeared dressed as a circus strong man and 
weight lifter in close-fitting tights and inscribed all over 
with suitable inscriptions written with lipstick. He mono- 


polized the floor all evening and gave no one else a chance 
to show off. 

If he is laughed at on such occasions it is partly, of 
course, because it is not polite not to laugh at a Consellor 
of Embassy who insists on being a clown, partly because 
he is ridiculous, and even more because he is really funny, 
and if this role is to his liking he ought by rights to be 
employed in a circus instead of by the State Department 
which, in my opinion, is no place for clowns. 

But this clown has in fact risen fairly high in the inner 
councils of the State Department. 

Had he not chanced into the State Department’s 
foreign service, Durbrow would probably be engaged today 
somewhere in the United States in dirty politics or a shady 
law practice. He would have an excellent income but a 
bad reputation. For him the former is of mor^ importance, 
than the latter. 

But a-s it is he is able to put to Ihe use of the Depart¬ 
ment of State his talent for small and large blackmail. 
He is highly valued for just this ability, .and indeed, Dur¬ 
brow with his intrigues is just as important to the State 
Department anti-Soviet clique as is George Kennan with 
his “philosophy.” It takes all types to poison the atmos¬ 
phere and Durbrow is one of the experts at it, 

Elbridge Durbrow is a junior partner of the State 
Department anti-Soviet clique. For many years he was 
never completely and wholeheartedly accepted by this 
group which is jealous of every newcomer seeking entrance 
into their midst. 

He began his diplomatic -career with assignments at 
Warsaw and Bucharest and was introduced to the Soviet 
Union only in 1934. He served in Moscow for three and a 
half years and established firm connections with Boy 
Henderson and George Kennan. 

However, Durbrow had not sufficiently impressed 
Henderson to justify further assignments in Soviet affairs. 
Only after the outbreak of war was he called back and 
that apparently as an experiment in view of a general 
shortage of personnel trained for this particular activity. 


He justified this e^eriment so well^, ^ 

1944 r b«^'^y46 in rB’pid sa'coesslbfi made Assisiaht Cjhi^ef pf 
the Division of Eastern European Affairs in the State 
Department and then Chief of the Division, 

In 1946 he was named Counsellor of the Embassy in 


Moscow. 

Americans who work in the Embassy know ful^ well 
that it is Durbrow, and not the Ambassaadr who t^e- 

Embassy until recently and that if is‘Dutbrow wha actually 
decided all questions of personnel arfd who authored th^ 
most important telegrams sent to the State Department. 

Permanent State Department employees also know 
that Durbrow is in the State Deprtment for life- and 
certainly will remain a power to be reckoned with for a 
long time, while they also know that the Ambassador will 
sooner or later leave the State Departnaent. It is natural 
therefore, that they pay more atte'ntidn to Durbrow than 
to the Ambtassador. 


Durbrow, since bis arrival in Moscow, has done his 
utmost to construct and maintain an “iron ourtam” be¬ 
tween Russians and the Americans in the Embassy, Ho 
does this in the first place because he lives in abject fear 
of Russian influences and their possible effect on members 
of his staff. 


In the second place, the greter the extent to which he 
can isolate his own fellow citizens from the society around 
them* the easier it is for him to obtain among them' credu* 
lity for his anti-Soviet purposes. Only in an atmosphere 
of complete isolatioa from the Russians about him can 
Durbrow carry out his “hate Russia*^ program without risk 
of having internal conflicts develop -within the Embassy. ^ 

For it must be said that in spite of very careful 
selection by the State Department of Americans for work 
in Moscow on the basis of their unquestioniojg Idyaltjy t6 
the State Department line, in spite of the thorough. 
gandizing and indoctrination which' these Americans 
constantly ■lind'ergo within the^Embasay and Sta|Le Depart¬ 
ment; who are fair-minded,^, honest individual^, at 

heart blip thlroUgh the “loyalty cbeoksi**' TbesV persons 
would never accept Durbrow’s distortlo^^ hbr assist his 
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“hate Russia” line if they themselves were to become 

acquainted with the Russian people, their attitudes and 
objectives. 

Durbrow, therefore, with the full support of the 
Ambassador and the State Department, by direct and 
indirect pressure endeavors to prevent the development of 
long-term contacts by his staff members with Russians. 

In some cases individuals maintaining such long-term 
contacts have been called in when they became known to 
Embassy officials and told to break them off with the alter¬ 
native that they will otherwise be sent home in disgrace. 
In other cases such individuals have simply been transferred 

to other posts, or sent back to the United States under false 
pretexts. 

On occasion Durbrow, who never in his life has done 
anything aboveboard which he could do in an underhand 
fashion, has waited until staff members contravening his 
orders are outside the U.S.S.R. on vacation, or for other 
reasons, and while they were away arranged their transfer 
to prevent their return. 

I am convinced that it was hardly a coincidence that 
my roommate, Celia Was, did not return to Moscow from 
Berlin where she had gone for hospitalization. 

Durbrow, of course, in his prohibition against American 
long-term contacts with Soviet citizens makes notable 
exceptions for the many American agents who are 
engaged in collecting espionage information. These agents 
of whom there are many not only among the military and 
naval personnel of the Embassy but also among civilians 
employed there, not only have permission to develop such 
contacts, but are under positive orders to do so and also to 
report to the Embassy fully on such contacts. 

rAirbrow*B mainstay in this control over Embassy 
personnel is a system of stool pigeons who report to him 
regularly on the activities of other Americans, their political 
views, their personal lives, theif friendships, and who parti* 
cularly interest themselves in anyone who inclines to show 
any deviation from Embassy and State Department policy 
in the strictest sense. The Ambassador also, 1 was told, is 
a great believer in this “informer” system. 
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Particularly useful in this system have been some of 
the wives of Embassy officers and employees. An out¬ 
standing example was Mrs. John Davies who deliberately 
encouraged some of the girls among the Embassy employees 
to be **frank** with her and then systematically informed 
her husband and Durbrow of their reactions and the gossip 
they gathered from other people in the Embassy. 

It should bo added that, according to Embassy opinion 
Kobert Magidoffi was also useful in this regard. As^ an 
“independent” outsider who frequently expressed views 
rather favorable to the Soviet Union, he was able to collect 
and report the attitudes of some ‘'dissenters” who trusted 
him. 

During his stay in Moscow Durbrow has successfully 
rid himself of all persona who were for some reason or other 
distasteful to him in the Mission. Sometimes ho has made 
use of the stool pigeon reports received in order to cast 
doubts on the “loyalty” of persons whom he did not like. 
Other times he used cruder methods. 

There was once a security guard in the Embassy who 
was too energetic in his work. He regularly made the 
rounds of all the offices after work hours. Twice he found 
Durbrow's safe open when the office was unguarded ‘and 
twice stated that he would inform the State Department 
of this serious security violation. Shortly thereafter this 
security guard went on a vacation outside of the Soviet 
Union and was transferred to another post while still out¬ 
side the country—unexpectedly, 

Durbrow, like others of the Russian affairs monopoly 
in the State Department, is quite energetic at twisting and 
distorting his reports on the Soviet Union. Factually 
Durbrow reports only information which fits with his policy 
—i.e., information slandering Russia. Although'it is my infor¬ 
mation and impression that Durbrow’s work in this respect 
is of a fairly crude manner, he finds a ready audience sinc.^^ 
the persons in Washington who receive and read bis tele¬ 
grams and quite prepared to believe any lie be 
9ends them. He loves this “work” and whenever be gets a> 
new piece of anti-Soviet gossip or some fact which can be dis¬ 
torted in an anti-Soviet trend he is like a child with a new 
toy. 


I 



That this ‘^irpert*^ oh B^ssiatt affiire who ,does not 
evhn know the liusBiaD language 'sufficiently \p 

^^plaiii to his cook what he wants for din'her, and who 
libOws almost nothing about ljhe'S^O'9^iet Union, hnds a r^dy^ 
h'udrence in WasEigton for such “reporting/* is both, a 
tribute to the gullibility of his audience there and ah indi- 
3ation of the degree to which wishful thinking arising' from 
anti-Soviet sentiments has overcome objectivity, 

.When hew employees come to the Smbassy from 
j^^merica,. i)urbrow, as I became convinced . from my own 
experience,- begins training them, with great fervor in an 
anti-Soviet spirit and more or lees continues this work 
depending on the degree of anti-Soviet views revealed by 
the newcomer. _ 

.JFrom conversations with progressive-minded Embassy 
employees I got the impression that some of them perhaps 
naively, consider that if the Embassy had another 
counsellor, who is actually in charge of Embassy political 
work the whole atmosphere would be different. 


From what I have seen and beard in the State 
!pepartment concerning the former Embassy’s Counsellor 
ICehnan. I became convinced that Uurbrow is his worthy 
successor. 

4 % 

Uurbrow stimulatre ill feelings between the U.S.Ai 
and the U.S.S.R., absolutely in the same way and by the 
same methods as 'Eennan did^ 

From my own experience, as well as from that of 
otbers, 1 became aware that all major documents-pro- 
heeding from the Embassy to the State Ufepsrto^irt 
edited personally by Uurbrow. The Kmba^y S^aff 
very well aquainted with his political aud Uter&ry style 
and know th^t if their- imports do not contain two oir 

three anti-Soviet attaclffi, if tbay are not wbolly 

against the Soviet Union in both and 

Burbrow will not allow these document# to TbaOli ^tSio 

State Department. - . *,-^1 

Anxious to keep their p^sitibn ^^4 

fivor; ttfid conae^ueritly tbe favour nf the rei^n^^iCL^ df 

fhe^Slatb UepafSn^nl,4he Embassy; enipfoy^^ k 
reports in this particular style. Despite this Uurbrow on bis 


own initiative adds anti-Soviet interpretations to a1inos)f 
every document concerning Soviet life. 

Anti-Soviet information garnered from the Embassy 
employees, military representatives, correspondents aud^ 
o^er persons is treated in the same manner and only aftep, 
purbrows’ approval is presented for the Ambassador's 
signature for dispatching to WaLhingtjn. 

Durbrow, like most of his colleagues, has no respect 
for the American system of govermenb and frequently 
express^ himself, even among his own employees, in 
derogitory terms directed at Congress and at the President; 
of the United States. 

Like all of his fellow monopolists of I^ussian affairs 
in the State Department, he would prefer to see the 
present government in the United States replaced by am 
authoritarian anti-Communist regime which w'ould make, 
it possible for his group to carry out tbeir Wall Street-, 
inspired policy without any interference whatsoever. 

In general, however, Durbrow has no independent 
political convictions; he has only emotional reactions. H®’ 
hates tbe Soviet Union and every other attitude in his 
make-up is determined-by this primary and all importan t! 
fact. • 

“Freddy-* Reinhardt is the first Secretary of the'^ 
United Statea Embassy in Moscow. Tall, dark and^ 
handsome in a slippery sort of way, Reinhardt is what 
most Americans, think all diplomats are. He lacks onlyii 
thie traditional monocle. • 

Ho ia most at homti:at a “diplomatic** tea,, at diplo¬ 
matic receptions, and at ,<io.aktail parties which somebody) 
el^e pays for. He always knows with whom he should bP/i 
friendly f^rom the point of view pi advancing his career, 1 
and he always knows }ust how best to go about this, 

Reinhardt is. a ladies* man and knpws it. Hei^' 
equally at ease in pleasing influential old ladies and in : 
flirting with, 2 o* 3 'car old giils. 

Hia capital is his sex appeal and baa discovered that i 
the key to success, or at least one of the keys, in the 
American diplomatic eervice is tho art of influencing the j 
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wives of men necessary to his career. 

Reinhardt is an excellent example of a ^^denationaized” 
American. He received much of his schooling in Western 
Europe, even elementary schooling. He speaks French, 
German, Italian and Russian fluently. He knows practi* 
cally nothing of America, and probably cares less. He has 
not lived in the United States very much and spends his 
vacations in Switzerland every year. 

If Reinhardt cares little for ‘'crude** Americans, he 
cares a great deal for the cultured’* Germans. He, like 
George Kennan, is a pro-German. When he was in Moscow 
before the War, in 1940-1941, in spite of the fact that it 
was on the very eve of its outbreak, in spite of the fre-. 
quently expressed hostility of the United States Govern¬ 
ment to Hitler, Reinhardt found his best friends in the 
German Embassy in Moscow. He was their boon compa¬ 
nion and, if the truth were known, was probably a valuable 
source of information on United States policy towards 
Germany and the Soviet Qnion for their intelligence 
operators. 

It is in the light of these natural sympathies of 
Reinhardt that judgement can be passed on the signiflcance 
of the fact that Reinhardt, like Hennan, in considered 
one of the leading experts of the U.S. State Department, 
not only on the Soviet Union, but also on Germany, 

The chief motivating force of Reinhardt’s character is, 
however, not sympathy for Germany nor Russophobia, no 
matter how important these are to him, 

Reinhardt is chiefly concerned with his career. He is 
the careerist pure and simple, always seeking promotion 
and advance no matter what it costs and no matter bow 
low he has to stoop to attain it. 

It is well known in the United States Embassy in 
Moscow that Reinhardt when he was here before the war 
fell very much in love with an American girl of Finnish 
extraction. It is also well known that the result of this 
love affair was a child which died shortly after birth, 

Reinhardt did not, however, marry this girl, despite 
the fact that he undoubtedly in his own fashion loved 
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in view of the fact that 

social position this marriage 
would rum hia career. It is not just clear how marriage 

J g‘rf> e^co without wealth and position. 
Reinhardt's advance. The fact that 

aeumen^n however, gives a view of his general 

acumen on matters concerning his own career. 

career in the State Department 

{he le^r7r*"-^^^l' Already by 1939 he was skirting 
the field of American-Soviet relations when he x,aa sent to 

to tif.TfLegation in Tallinn. In 1940 he was sent 

untn *“ Moscow where he remained 

to f a third secretary. In 1942 he was sent back 

w the State Department where he was placed in the 
division dealing with Russian Affairs under Loy Henderson. 

lodged that this contact with Henderson 
was sufficient to secure him immediate acceptance into the 

group of anti-Soviet officials of the “Russian affairs mono- 

poly in the State Department. 


Henderson was in an acutely diffiicult position. As 

officially predicted in 
Germans would win the war with Russia 

t\7"stot'’Se'’pTtmrt:* extensively throughout 

Because of these predictions, Henderson had. by 1942 

become the laughing stock of the State Department, and 

become apparent in the White House 
itseu that Henderson was attempting to sabotage American 
Soviet relations at this critical juncture. Roosevelt 

wieretore was preparing to remove Henderson from Soviet- 
AzuericaD afifaire. 


. felt this and was anxious to strengthen 

t^ position of the “Russian experts” clique, if only in hia 
own unit in the Department, so that he would still be able 
operate as before even though in temporary ‘‘exile” 
Keinhardt suited admirably for this purpose He was in 

“exoert^^^ I Soviet affairs 

He could be counted on to push an anti- 
ooviet policy to its limits. 


He w.^19 initiated into. tl)e (S^^tt-Spyiet .clique and e.verf 
BiDc^ hslh been one Pi the guiding personalities in Soviet' 
Ameriban affairs, less importantrto be sure thaq Kenuan 
Botlon, or Durbrov^, but at any rate i porsoQc.jdestined 
jpor an impbrtarit future m this field. 

It would be a, mistake to assume that even within' 
this ^-mall group of Soviet affairs “experts’* all Is well. 
Reinhardt detests Durbrow, as is well known, and does 
not, hdsitate to so'e^press Himself in private conversations 
among his moat Intimate acquaintances in the Embassy, 

There is every reason to suspect that Rei nhardt^s 
feelipgs, are reciprocated by Hurbrow. Face to face, 
howevei:, they are th© { best of friends. They a¥e in any 
case in fundamental and thorough agreement on American 
policy .to>ya’^4® Soviet Union., , . . i.> 

Rpssia neanly ae much aa Dufbrow 
dpep. I Re wpqid np doubt, jikp to wipe the SovietHnion 
off l^e facfa thp, ef^rth'withr atom bombs and does notM 
hesitate to make himself corppletely clear orr fchis' point! 


within Embass]^. circles. He.bas ^ dee,p*8et fear for- eT^ry- 

bh'ing‘Soviet,/ j^, f 

l^tijl|r|e]benjEiy; Reiqha^^ direetedi tbe^ tafiairs ofth^ 

4f^'p^^ec,tl9nrreporting.^o Wasbinfetott 
the aay to day news published in the.fiovieti-ne^ifcbpafpdfcB; ui 


irLfujqh,a4^a^o^raa tp maxHUUm jaifttrenwon 

cap fi^itw^tpd iu iatetpretatiori /ett 

ar/d Dofltical lif^e. His reports are constan>ijt» flfieig»«hn±A 


and po 
suppor’ 
Dfe^*vt 

c^tee: 


'‘'^•inl^rdt. ^va^ifpr'th^T^f^pignpdr.thPftft'SN-Of' :OdHivafcirtg 
rejjftturns SSt-h foWgP :pur,p9.«p ,o£ eji^TBtfcihg 

fKm^en? wforma^ion £b^t.opttldl}e,wsea V) «l»npd«r the 

Up i^.on? p£,the,mp8£ifp»ectCearpbprs of,gossip 

a'ndf rumors in Moscow and promptly .-fppoTts snob, of this 


gossip and rumor as fits in with his reporting program to 
the State Department. He is highly valued for bis abilities 
in this field of ‘‘diplomatic’^ work which he assiduously 
cultivates. 

It is considered in the Embassy to be extremely likely 
that Reinhardt was also assigned to espionage work among 
Soviet citizens. It is thought that he tas very close ties 
with the military and civilian intelligence organizations of 
the United States and that he has been given various 
assignments by these organizations which require some one 
with high diplomatic rank and a knowledge of the Russian 
language. Suffice it to say that Reinhardt—although he 
made every effort to conceal this from other Embassy per¬ 
sonnel—eagerly sought contacts with certain Soviet 
citizens. 

He was also in close touch with the Consular Section 
of the Embassy, a section in which intelligence agents 
attempt to obtain information from claimants to American 
citizenship. 

Reinhardt was recently appointed American Consul in 
Leningrad. This post was always viewed within the 
Embassy as having primary significance for intelligence 
work. Reinhardt did not, however, go to Leningrad, because 
he was too lazy to make the arrangements. This is well 
known within the Embassy, although the Embassy has 
falsely reported to the Department that the Soviet authori¬ 
ties have made “difficulties” about the establishment of a 
consulate in Leningrad. 

Actually, of course, it is obvious that work could be 

begun in temporary quarters there even if it were necessary 

• to wait for a month or so for a permanent building to be 

made ready for occupancy. This would hardly be according 

to Reinhardt’s taste, however, so he did nothing about the 
matter. 

Reinhardt was assigned to live at the Ambassador’s 
personal residence, Spasso House, and personally assist the 
Ambapsador in the management of the house, in entertain, 
ment, and in other “work”. Reinhardt bated this arrange¬ 
ment and elso thoroughly disliked the Ambassador, a fact 
which, after several outbreaks at late parties, became the 


common talk of the Embassy. 

Reinhardt is worth writing about at such length 
because he is one of the key young men in the State 
Department anti-Soviet clique. In his middle thirties, he ' 
has before him a long career of advocating anti-Soviet 
policies in various posts to which he may be assigned in 
Moscow, Washington and other parts of the world. 

He is almost certain in the long run to occupy highly 
important positions in the State Department itself. His 
extraordinary ability at pushing himself ahead almost 
guarantees his position for the future^ 

The firm position of such a person as Reinhardt, who 
follows in the steps of Henderson, Kennan and Durbrow 
and at the same time is busy training little Hendersons, 
Kennan8,Durbrow8, and Reindardt to occupy themselves 
with American Soviet relations in the future, is one of the 
clearest demonstrations of the fact that the State Depart¬ 
ment has committed its destinies to people who have 
staked all on their abiliiy to continually deteriorate 
American-Soviet relation^. 


It is hopeless to expect an improvement of these 
relations without a fundamental political change within the 
United Stales which will at the same time clean out the 
State Department. 

Such persons as Reinhardt know that their careers will 
come to a dismal end at the very inoment that America 
and the Soviet Union become friendly again They will 
therefore do everything in their power to prevent the settle- 
ment of outstanding difBculties between these two nations 
and condemn both the American and the Soviet peoples to 
nerpetual hostility until such a day as the American people 
Se to throw these •‘diplomats” out of their key posts 
and replace them with objective persons who place national 
interest above their own selfish career. 

I have cbaracteriztd only a few of the leading per¬ 
sonnel of the American Embassy in Moscow vvittout dwel- 

iing in detail on others, as the leading posts at ^e 
are^alwavs held bv the representatives of Washington s 
anti.Lvfet clique of the State Department, a detailed des- 
cription of which will be found in other chapters. 


Thus American public opinion and the American 
people are almost wholly dependent on a small reactionary 
"group, which include Embassy officials and reactionary 
correspondents, who are monopolizing all the channels of 
information concerning the Soviet Union and causing great 
^damage to the interests of the American and Soviet peoples. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Intelligence Activities of the 


American Embassy 


T 


he United States Embassy in Moscow, as I have 
already mentioned, arranges its work so as to obtain pre¬ 
judiced information on the Soviet Union. This work is 
naturally not planned m Moscow. I know of certain 
instances when the Embassy received coded telegrams con- 
r taming instructions to collect tendentious and prejudiced 
information that could be of use in the active anti-Soviet 
popaganda campaign in tho American press and radio 
broadcasting. These cabled instructions were signed by the 
Secretary of State or his acting deputy. ^ 

The State Department repeatedly pressed the Emhassv 

to intensify the collection of the sort of information that 
could be utilized as propaganda against the Soviet Union 
and its growing international influence, in the United 
States as weU as in other countries, through the channels 
of tho United Slates information Service. 

These instructions were cynical and shameless. The 
State Department leaders made a special point of facta and 

V. a Soviet population 

which they suggested should bo garbled and twisted fo^ 
-purposes of anti-Soviet propaganda. 

Sometimes I had a feeling that I was working in some 

intelligence outfit. lake, for instance, even ^the USIS 
where 1 was employed. It contained for tho la.t couple 
of years ard up to the present, almost exclusively pro- 
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fessional intelligence officers who could not, or rather did 
not, have the least desire to abandon their int^ligence 
habits. 

I have in mind such professional intelligence operators 
as Willis and Williams, formerly of the XJ.S. Navy Intelli-’^ 
gence. Melville, Ruggles, the former chief of the XJSIS, 
and Joseph Henson, who were regular, employees of the 
Office of Strategic Services. 4 ; 

I saw how the employees of the Embassy acting on the ^ 
orders of the Embassy and of the State Department, used 1 
every possible opportunity to obtain prejudiced informa¬ 
tion on the standard of living and morale of the Soviet 1 
people, data on industry and agriculture in the U.S.S.R. *- 

and so on. 

When Embassy employees, for instance, would take 
business or pleasure trips to various parts of the Soviet 
Union, they were supposed (on their return to the Embassy) 

^o write detailed reports on everything seen and heard 
during their journey, about all conversations with Soviet 
people whom they chanced to meet, on information gleaned ^ 
from these conversations. They were instructed to em-^^ 
phasize even insignificant pieces of information of an un¬ 
favourable nature that might be used for anti-Soviet 
propaganda purposes. 

I personally know of many instances when Embassy 
employees exaggerated certain shortcomings which they 
noticed during their trips or, in other cases, when they just 
invented episodes which gave a distorted slant to certain 
aspects of Soviet life. 

The reasons for all is this that the more anti-Soviet 
slander there is in a report or memorandum of an Embassy / 
employee, the higher that particular employee is valued. 

During the war, employees of the Embassy often ; 

undertook trips over the Soviet Union under the pretext of ! 

maintaining contact with American representatives laAi 
Odessa, Byelorussia and the Ukraine (UNRRA), or to j 
Murmansk, Archangel, Vladivostok. After the war, their j 
eventual destination was mostly Vladivostok, where an | 
American Consulate General was maintained. All these J 
various trips were and are still exploited to obtain tenden-- j 


tious intelligence information. 

I could cite numerous examples. Two will be sufficient 

to prove the point. 

A former major of the U.S. Navy Intelligence, Louise 
Luke, who was an attache of the American Embassy, took 
a trip to Vladivostok. Supposedly, she went to carry 
diplomatic mail. Actually under the orders of 
authorities, she was to utilize her trip for the collection ot 

intelligence data. 

She vae instructed to make acquaintances on the way, 
as well as to register any military installations 
the Trans-Siberian rail-road. She was also 
doctored information on living standards in Siberia and the 
Soviet Far East, that could be used for the anti-Sovieb 

propaganda in the United States. 

When she arrived in Moscow, Louise Luke wrote a 
detailed report on what she had seen and heard during her 
trip. She wrote of all the people she met on her way, ot her 
conversations with them, and a lot of other details, inclu- 
dine even the prices of food at all large stations where her 
train stopped. All this -extensive”, information was 
written up in the most slanderous expressions. As 1 
happened to find out, Luke invented some of the episodes 
she described in her report it order to make it more 
sensational and interesting. 

Luke herself admitted she invented many of the facts, 
because, during her trip from Moscow to Vladivostok she 
had met some pleasant people with whom she spent all her 
time enjoying herself—drinking and playing cards. As a 
matter of fact she did not see a single thing worth 

mentioning. 

I might also mention Freers, a third secretary of the 
Embassy, who distinguished himself in the 
Freers made a similar trip recently to the Urals, Middle 
Asia and the Caucasus. He also made many acquaintances 
during his journey and tried his best to obtain information 
from them, and then wrote it up in the most coloured way 
in a report to the State Department. 

These American “diplomats” not only collected general 


information that could (after being processed) be used, for 
t-he anti-Soviet campaign. They also attempted to obtain 
as much information as they could of a purely military 
nature- 

Freers, for example, carefully counted and wrote down 
the names of all tbe airfields be passed on his way, and 
noted the number of planes on each of them. He tried to 
ascertain the location and strength of military units on his 
line of route, as weU as other data of a purely military 
character. In other words, Freers engaged in military 
espionage in the direct sense of the word. 

The American Embassy in Moscow is divided into 
sections for tbe convenience of gathering intelligence infor¬ 
mation : economical, political, press, agricultural, consular 
and some technical and administrative sections which are 
necessary for the service of the specialized sections and tbe 
needs of the employees. 

The names of the sections define the direction of their 
intelligence work. For instance, the Economic Section 
gathers information on Soviet industry, quantity and 
quality of goods produced, it keeps a card index on the 
Soviet economy, in which all information gathered by 
Embassy employees and from tbe Soviet press is filed. The 
work of the Agricultural Section is carried on similarly. 
It gathers information on past harvests in the U.S.S.R. and 
the prospects of the coming harvests. 

The visitors to the Consular Section are usually people 
without citizenship or ex^American citizens now residing in 
the Soviet Union. They come with various problems. Some 
wish to locate relatives in America with a view to renewing 
correspondence; others, mostly old folk, want to know what 
possibilty there is of joining their children in America. 
The employees of the Consular Section are mostly intelli* 
gence officers, who make it their business to worm out of 
these visitors intelligence information about the Soviet 
Union. 

Before such a visitor gets his request attended to, he 
is subjected to a deft interrogation by the intelligence 
adepts of the Consular Section. They pry for information 
on the location of army units, on living standards 


and conditions, especially if the visitor comes from 
some other city, and anything else of intelligence 
value. Without noticing it himself, the applicant is turned 
into an informant of the Americans. 

The consular officers stick at nothing. Whether the 
applicant gets his request attended to depends on the 

frankness of his answers to their queries. They are always 
on the alert for the unwary, simple type and cleverly get 

him involved. They will delay settling his business so as to 

make him visit the Consular Section more often, then set 

him espionage assignments, and insist upon their fulfilment. 

Such cases are known to me and the heartless in¬ 
veigling of old men and women into espionage work against 
the U.S.S.R.. always aroused my deep indignation. 

The intelligence officers of the Consular Section are not 
deterred by the fact that by entangling their visitors in 
espionage activities they place them in serious danger of 
being prosecuted by the Soviet authorities. 

They care for only one thing-^to gether all^ the in¬ 
telligence they can, regardless of -the inevitable risk it is 
bound to involve for their informants. 

It was this cynical attitude towards these people that 
aroused my indignation most, but in my position in the 
Embassy there was nothing I could do to stop these hard¬ 
hearted activities of the American intelligence officers. 

I was told by friends among the staff of the Embassy 
that these American intelligence officers posing as diplomats 
preferred to involve visitors to the Embassy in espionage 
work rather than do the work themselves, because of the 
great difficulty of spying in the XJ.S.S.It. and the big risk it 
involves. 

The difficulty of enlisting Soviet citizens as spies is a 
standing complaint with the American intelligence officers. 
It often lands them in unpleasantness and as a result 
they are sometimes compelled to retire from the U.S.S.R. 
in a hurry. 

Because of this, American intelligence men anxious to 
win favor with their chiefs in Washington, who insist on 
intelligence activities in the U.S.S.R, being intensified seek 
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to recruit their agents among degenerate types and the 
scum of Soviet society who have inherited a slavish wor¬ 
ship of Western “culture**. 

When any of these dregs working as American spies 
happened to fall into the hands of the Soviet security 
authorities, the American intelligeno men circulated rumors 
in their own Smbassy and in other diplomatic missions in 
Moscow that “innocent people** were being arrested in the 
Soviet Union. 

Could cynicism go farther ! 

When Lieutenant-General Smith, an intelligence pro¬ 
fessional, '‘came to Moscow as Ambassador, many of the 
ways left behind by Harriman, for whom intelligence waa 
a vocation rather than a profession, were not to his liking. 
Intelligence work in the Embassy, in Smith’s opinion was 
much too elementary and naive, and he radically reorga¬ 
nized it. 

Smith made every member of the staff, down to tho 
last clerk, no matter to what section he was attached, 
engage in intelligence. He made it the duty of all Embassy 
employees to establish brief contacts with Soviet citizens, 
to talk with them on various aspects of Soviet life, and 
then prepare lengthy and detailed memoranda on all the 
information they gathered, important or unimportant. For 
this purpose even the unspoken rule, warning members 
of the Embassy staff against associating with Soviet 
citizens, was somewhat relaxed. 

Both Ambassador Smith and Counsellor Durbrow in 
their conversations with Embassy employees constantly 
emphasized that in intelligence work no information was 
insignificant or unimportant ; every detail that could be 
picked up about the Soviet economy and every aspect oC 
Soviet life was of interest. 

Following Smith*s and Durbrow *s instructions, officials 
of the American Embassy poked about Moscow and the 
Moscow environs trying to discover the location of military 
objects. If they failed in this, they nosed about markets,, 
shops, restaurants, cafes, and railway stations picking up 
gossip and rumors, which they then worked up in 


anti-Soviet form and passed off as information obtained 
from secret agents. In this form it is despatched to 
Washington. 

Counsellor Durbrow sometimes went so far as to insist 
that Embassy employees even write down anecdotes they 
happened to hear from Soviet acquaintances in the city and 
present them in the form of memoranda. 

It was the special business of one of the employees of the 
Embassy, Martha Halleran, to summarize the memoranda 
received .from members of the staff—senior and junior. 
She also kept a hie of information gathered by Embassy 
employees on Soviet industry, agriculture and transport. 

I know of many cases when Embassy employees, in 
order to win favor with their superiors, invented “facts” 
casting discredit on the Soviet Union, working them up 
into memoranda and pretending they were learned in the 
course of conversation with a Soviet citizen. 

All this was summarized and entered in the file. This 
61e was freely drawn upon by the Embassy staff when 
writing their reports. One can imagine what a biased and 
tendentious picture of Soviet realities must have been 
given by information based upon the gossip and scrappy 
data gathered in this way. 

There were progressive-minded employees of the 
Embassy who resisted the attempts to draw them into 
intelligence work. 

Durbrow repeatedly suggested that I compose intelli¬ 
gence memoranda telling about my acquaintances, my 
conversations with them, and so on. 

I spent a vacation in Odessa and when I returned, 
Uurbrow requested me to write a detailed report on what 
I had seen and beard there. I declined, as I had done on 
previous occasions, telling him that my vacation was 

my own affair and I saw no reason why I should write a 
report on how J spent it. 

Some Embassy employees are very zealous in this 

of voT^, There was Elizabeth Eagan, former acting 
chief of the information Bureau, for instance. With Em¬ 
bassy permission, she went about actively ’ establishing 
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contacts with Soviet citizens. All her conversations with 
them, on every imaginable subject, she wrote up in mmut 
est detail and submitted, in the form of intelligence memo- 
randa, to the Embassy chiefs. This made her very popular 
with them. 

Incidentally on her return to the United States, Elizabeth 
Eagan began to write slanderous articles about the 
pecTple for American reactionary periodicals. She had a 
long story in the Coronet with the “intriguing title 
^Russian Men I Knew.** This was simply a malicious lam¬ 
poon of Soviet life and Soviet people. She tells of various 
love affairs she is supposed to have had with Russian 
end of “facts’* she learned in the course of them—all sheer 

imagination. 

Along with libelling Russian men. Eagan casts cynical 
jibes at the heroic Soviet women. She ridicules the 
of splendid women of Moscow and Leningrad dressed dur¬ 
ing the grim and austere years of war, when they were 
such staunch comrades-in-arms of their husbands, sons ana 
fiances fighting at the front, not only replacing them in 
factories and farms, but many of them, taking an active 
part in the battle operations of the Red Army. must 

be morally corrupt and degraded to speak in this jeering 
and derisive way of the wonderful Soviet women. 

To return to the intelligence activities of employees 
of American diplomatic missions. American espionage in 
the Soviet Union has had a series of bad discomfitures. 
There have been numbers of arrests of spies in the 
American service, and several instances lately of expulsion 
from the U.S.S.R. of professional intelligence agents 
operating under the protection of diplomatic pass-ports or 
newspaper correspondents* cards. Yet, it must be stressed, 
the espionage activities of American intelligence agents 
in the U.S.S.R. are continuing unabated. 

The reactionary bosses of the U.S.A., through their 
agents in the State Department and the armed forces, are 
nutting iuoreasing pressure on their intelligence represent- 
atives in Moscow to get them to intensify their espionage 
activities Compromised and expelled intelligence officers 
are replaced by others, and espionage goes on. 
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The methods of the intelligence professionals in the 
American Embassy and military attache’s office may be 
illustrated by a few recent ignominious exposures. 

George Rullard, an American intelligence officer who 
served in the Soviet Union as Assistant Naval Attache, was 
extremely active in espionage. 

In the early years of the second world war Rullard 
worked in Archangel as head of the American Naval 
Miesiod. His official function was to assist the Soviet 
authorities in the receipt of lend^lease supplies from 
America. But this was only his secondary job. His chief 
purpose in Archangel was to obtain secret military in¬ 
formation. 

On arriving in Archangel Rullard eagerly strove to 
fulfil instructions received from ONI. 

In 1943 Rullard was appointed to an independent 
post as Assistant Naval Attache at the American Consulate 
General in Vladivostok. For Rullard this post was a 
promotion, because the Soviet Far East was very great 
interest to American Intelligence, especially in view of the 
importance of Pacific theatre of war, 

Rullard obtained the assignment to Vladivostok toge¬ 
ther with himself of Irene Matusis, who had worked as his 
interpreter in Archangel. Rullard had good reason for 
insisting on the transfer of Matusis, to Vladivostok as he, 
had involved her in espionage and she was indispensable 
to him. 

If in Archangel Rullard had^ in carrying on his work, 
used some measure of discretion and care and adjusted 
himself to Soviet conditions, this was not the case in Vladi¬ 
vostok. Having already acquired a certain amount of 
experience, he tried to develop his intelligence activities 
on a broad scale. As in Archangel, Matusis, for whom 
he got a job as an interpreter in the American Consulate 
helped him actively in this work. 

On Rullard’s orders Matusis established contacts 
among military personnel of the Red Army, workers of 
of th© pore, captains of Soviet ships, etc. She sought out 
and found persons of interest to Rullard and acquainted 
him with them, 
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Rullard was often spoken of by employees of the U.S, 
Naval Mission in Moscow as a talented intelligence officer 
who, while pretending to be friendly to the Soviet Union 
and thus favorably impressing his acquaintances among 
Soviet citizens, would extort secret information from them 
in casual conversations over a glass of liquor. 

Rullard sometimes succeeded in involving in-experion*r 
ced people in a net work of spy intrigue. 

In order to achieve his aims, Rullard did not hesitate 
to resort to blackmailing and bullying of some of his 
acquaintances, who, having become aware that he was an 
intelligence agent, were unwiliiog to permit themselves 
to be used as spies. 

It is known to me that Rullard’s work in Vladivostok 
was praised by the heads of the Cmbassy. 

As 1 have already pointed out, Irene Matusis was bis 
most highly trusted assistant in espionage. JLike her chief 
Matusis constantly associated with Soviet citizens, made 
personal “friends’* among them, liberally entertained them 
and made small gifts to them. 

After undertaking active intelligence work in Vladi¬ 
vostok, Matusis saw that the Soviet security organs have 
her under observation. Uneasy because of this surveillance 
and realizing she might be caught, Matusis began to take 
measures to go to America. 

But it was too late. In 1947 Soviet security organs 
arrested Matusis and liquidated the spy nest which Rullard 
had created in Vladivostok. 

This incident caused unprecedented alarm in the 
Embassy in Moscow, especially in the Naval Mission, be¬ 
cause the Americana there feared exposure of the Embassy's 
espionage activity. 

Neverthelees this serious failure in the operations of 
American Navy Intelligence in the Soviet Union did not 
stop intelligence officers of the Embassy and the Navy 
Section from continuing their improper activities. 

Another “rising star" of American Intelligence in the 
Soviet Union was a career officer of Navy Intelligence, 
Assistant Naval Attache Robert Dreher. He excercised hia 
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abilities in Odessa, where in 1946-47 he worked in the 
American Naval Mission. 

Dreher complained of difficulties in carrying out espionage 
in Odessa, as Soviet authorities had him under close obser¬ 
vation and did not permit him to organize his espionage 

as it should be. 

Dreher’s special merit was the acquisition of a spy 
who was an official in the Odessa Customs House and who 
because of his work, had official contact with American 

representatives. 

From my Embassy friends I learned that Dreher was 
caught red-handed, and I understood that this ii^ident 
involved that very spy who had been enlisted by Brener 
in Odessa and who had come to Moscow to turn over in¬ 
telligence information to him. 

The Soviet reader already knows of the expulsion 
from the U.S.S.R. of the American correspondent, Robert 
Magidoff, on the charge of espionage. Here I want only 
to point out what I know of Magidoff *3 activity, because 
he used to be a constant “guest** in the Embassy and was 
well known to all Americans here. 

Robert Magidoff had lived in the Soviet Union for 
many years. He was well acquainted with the country 
and the Russian language. He had married a Russian and 
thus acquired family connections here. 

In the American Embassy Magidoff was considered to 
be a well informed person. He was useful and was appre¬ 
ciated there, because he systematically contributed infor¬ 
mation abcut the Soviet Union. 

The Embassy people spoke of him as a skilful person 
who was able to penetrate everywhere and get information 
owing to the fact that he always tried to create an im- 
pressionon his Hussian friends that he was loyal and 
friendly towards the U.S.S.R. 

In reality Magidoff never was a friend of the Soviet 
Union, He masked his views for the purpose of making 
friends with Soviet citizets in order to get various and 
sundry espionage information from them. 

I consider t »at the American intelligence officers who 
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acted under the cover of the McGraw-Hill publishing house- 
deliberately chose MagidoS and asked him to collect es¬ 
pionage information on the Soviet Union. American In¬ 
telligence was very well aware of the fact that Magidofi* had 
a good knowledge of Soviet conditions, and experience in¬ 
espionage. 

Magidofif did his beat to carry out orders of American 
Intelligence. He constantly wandered about the city, try¬ 
ing to penetrate into Soviet scientidc institutiDos and 
making the acquaintance of Soviet scientists who were 
working on new scientific research. Magidofi* collected and 
gave the Kmbassy even the most minute details which he 
had discovered. 

His connection with intelligence organizations as a 
rule Magidoff maintained through Hmbassy diplomatic 
pouches, I remember how several times when I was the 
duty officer of the Embassy, Magidoff turned over to the 
pouch room his despatches to be be sent to the United 
States, Tho Embassy by this means encouraged and^ 
assisted Magidoff in bis espionage and in doing so was 
guilty of serious violation of diplomatic postal privileges. 

I was not at all surprised when I found out that ths 
Soviet authorities had decided to bring this scandalous 
situation to an end. 


CHAPTER FIVE 

The United States Information 
Service & American Propaganda 

In addition to the Office of Strategic services (OSS), 
the Office of War Information (OWI) was created in June 
1942. Although they were closely connected the OSS and 
OWI had different functions. 

Although formally the OWI was a propaganda organ 
it actually had intelligence functions. 
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The official task of OWI during the war was the dis- 
Bemination of propaganda^ information and mis-information 
in the United States, the territories of the Allies and 

neutral and enemy countries. 

Elmer Davis, the journalist and radio commentator, 
was appointed chief of the OWI. 

A special committee was created for the OWI consis¬ 
ting of representatives of the War, State; Navy and other 
giepartments. 

The OWI used its official branches and press represen¬ 
tatives in allied and neutral countries for the furthering of 

its intelligence and propaganda activities. 

Besides intelligence and propaganda work in the 
United States and abroad, the OWI also had censorship 
functions in the U. S. and acted as a sort of an official 
information bureau for the American Government through 
which it issued official communiques and statements. 

Branch offices of the OWI were set up in all American 
Embassies abroad. One of them was organized in the 
American Embassy in Moscow, Under the guise of dis¬ 
tributing American publications and movies, its employees 
were active in intelligence work. Under the pretence of 
cultural and propaganda work they would strike up 
acquaintances among Soviet citizens and attempt to glean 
from them information of interest to American intelligence 
organizations. 

After the war, the OWI as well as part of the OSS was 
transferred to the State Department creating the Office 
of International Information and Cultural Affairs. In 
accordance with this reorganization the OWI branch at the 
Embassy was also reorganized to a certain extent- A 
bureau of information was set up in the Embassy which 
was subordinated to the Office of International Information 
and Cultural Affairs of the State Department., 

I am best acquainted with that section of the Embassy 
in Moscow which is known as the United States Informa¬ 
tion Service (USIS). This organization is officially en¬ 
gaged in spreading American propaganda in the Soviet 
Union. It maintaints an office on Vesnin Street in Moscow 


and its activities are directed by the U,S. Embassy. 

I worked in U.S, Information Service setups approxi¬ 
mately two and a half years. During this period I was 
connected with administrative and other responsible work 
and naturally became very well acquainted with all phases 
of this organization’s work as well as with its program. 

The two principal channels of American official pro¬ 
paganda in the Soviet Union are the Hussian language 
magazine Amerika and the radio programs in the Russia^ 
language broadcast by the Voice of America. 

The propaganda material for both of these channels is 
produced principally in Washington and New York by a 
large organization employing many White Russians. 

The Voice of America uses Russian Whiteguard elements 
not only as radio announcers, but also as experts on Russia 
and consultants on radio broadcasts. It is not difficult to 
surmise the type of consultation the Voice of America 
receives from these “experts” who specialize in systematic 
foul provocations against the Soviet people. The Voice 
of America does not understand what an awkward position 
it places itself in by daily polluting the ether with the 
odious fabrications of its Whiteguard consultants. 

It may be worth noting that not only the divisions 
of the State Department having to do with Voice of 
America broadcasts turns to the services of these vile 
provocateurs; leading members of the State Department 
anti-Soviet clique also maintain close contact with repre- 
eentatives of the Russian Whiteguard organizations in 

America. 

It is indeed very symptomatic that the ringleader of the 
Russian fascists in the U.S.A., Vonsiatsky, was relea^d 
from prison in 1947 without completing his sen^nce. He 
had been sentenced in 1942 to a long term in prison by a 
Federal Court for espionage against the United States in 
the interests of Germany and Japan. 

A member of anti-Soviet clique of the State Depart¬ 
ment, Francis Stevens, is married to a White Russian 
emieree. It is also known that Mrs. Stevens was instru¬ 
mental in getting another White Russian emigree, Xenia 
Barnes, into the State Department. The Department lost 


no time sending her, together with her husband, to work 
in the American Smbassy in Moscow. 

Xenia Barnes was employed in the Embassy at the 
same time that I was. She was, in fact, representative of 
U,S. White Russian circles in the American Embassy in 
Moscow. Her attitude was extremely anti-Soviet and she 
not only had great induence over her husband who was 
the chief of the Eonomic Section of the Embassy, but 
very effectively carried out the orders of the State Depart¬ 
ment pertaining to the anti-Soviet indoctrination of the 
other employees of the Embassy, 

While she was in Moscow Xenia Barnes told me tha*^ 
her mother lives near Now York on Reed Farm with ex- 
Countess Tolstoy. Xenia Barnes too was very close to 
ex-Countes9 Tolstoy. Both were actively engaged in anti- 
Soviet provocations. The part of Xenia Barnes is not 
without piquancy. She is a former torch singer of an 
Odessa cabaret and fled abroad during the Civil War in 
Russia. 

One cannot deny that the U.S, State Department has 
quite “liberal ideas” as to what it takes to make a ‘^Russian 
expert”. Side by side we see a former countess who has 
disgraced the name of her great father and a former torch 
singer of an Odessa cabaret. 

Besides their provocational activities as “consultants” 
of the American diplomatic service, the Russian White- 
guard elements in America who are on the pay roll of the 
American authorities perform another, and no leas disgust- 

ing function. They are the middlemen in the anti-Soviet 
indoctrination and export to countries of North and South 
America of cheap labour under the guise of so-called displaced 
persons among whom are Soviet citizens forcibh' held 
abroad. In other words they are actually assisting the 
American reactionaries in their slave trading. 

The sweet words used by top-ievel leaders of American 
diplomacy are not adequate in covering u[> the real 
situation. Their hypocritical speeches at tempt to bide the 
support that they give and the actis'e use that they make 
lor anti-Soviet purposes of the small gang of traitors that 
were thrown out of their country^ 
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But these comments on the persoanel of the Voice of 
America have brought me away from my main theme. 

The Moscow office of USIS plays an important part in 
directing the policy of American propaganda, advising and 
reporting on the effectiveness of the magazine and the 
radio program and also distribution of the magazine 

Amerika. 

It is true that the USIS office in Moscow has other 
functions. It is trying to realize a so«called program of 
“cultural relations’* implemented with motion pictures; jazz 
records, samples of American “art” etc. 

A large portion of these escpensive items paid for by 
American taxpayers‘may be found in the private collections 
of various Embassy employees and practically none of 
them ever furthered “cultural relations.” This is also 
true of the large funds that were once spent on entertain¬ 
ment. 

In general, it should be pointed out that the United 
States Information Service, and specifically the Moscow 
office, has wasted government money. Expensive books 
and other property have disappeared without trace. Facts 
revealed by an inventory were carefully hushed to avoid 
scandal. Much of this went on before my time, and 
although I endeavored to stop some of it, there is reason 
to believe that this foul practice still goes on. 

Large funds are spent on the publication of the 
magazine Ameriko. It is issued on slick magazine paper from 
cover to cover and is filled with fuUcolor reproductions. 
This was done on the recommendations of the Embassy 
in order to make the magazine as “luxurious” as possible 
and to imprsss “naive Soviet citizens” with American 
“wealth”. 

The magazine is portrayed by the bosses of American 
propaganda as self-sustaining by the simple device of not 
including in its cost the goveinment-paid salaries of 
editors, writers and others. These salaries are over and 
above all the other expenses of publishing the magazine. 

The USIS office in Moscow is overstaffed. This is 
largely the result of 6he fact that the highly paid attaches 
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who nominally man the organization in fact do little but 
occupy ^hemselves with their personal business and 
intrigues and get in the way of subordinate personnel who 
do all the work. It is true that these persons do have 

Jr some “functions’* which will be discussed later, but they 
do not help with the nominal activities of the USIS office. 

From the point of view of the American people this 
extravagance cannot be justified in any manner. 

The American Embassy in Moscow does not even 
know whether the 50,000 copies of the magazine which are 
^nt here every month are read or not. Like the losses of 
Embassy property, the fate of Amerika is a care- 
tully concealed fact, and especially concealed from the 
American public which ultimately foots the bill. 

Facta which are well known to the Embassy, but carefully 
concealed from the public in the United States are that 
Amerika is not read on a large scale in the Soviet Union 
and those who do read it d(j not think much of it. 

< Its articles cater to a naive mentality. It pictures an 

^ America wrapped in cellophane and hermetically sealed, an 
America where the farmers never get dirt on their hands 
and industrial workers send congratulations to the board of 
directors when the latter announces that profits are at a 
level of fifty per cent, where every one lives in a fifteen- 
room house and receives twenty thousand dollars a year 
tax-free as a gift for doing nothing. 

It neither deceives Soviet readers nor does it appeal 

to them. The Rueeian does not like to be taken for a 
sucker. 

. .u oircumetanceB it becomes a major event in 

the American Embassy when a Russian is discovered who 
18 reading Amerika or has seen it. If an American is 

somewhere 

J who has read Amerika it is cause for a full report to the 
Embassy and a special telegram to the Secretary of State 

°°"fidentially to Congressmen. Froin this they 
conclude that Amerika is meeting with great success in 

the particular locality where this unusual Russian was 
encountered. 


I know of naany caaes when Embassy employees have 
been sent out to travel in remote regions, with all expenses 
paid, in order to collect just such information. Most of 
them count themselves fortunate if they found one Amenka 
reader between Moscow and Vladivostok. Sucb infbr- 
maticn” on Russian reactions to Amerika is valuable to 
the Embassy because it is used to support demands for 
additional funds to spend on this fraud. 

I remember the tremendous sensation that was caused 
in the Embassy by the discovery*' that seveal copies of 
Amerika» were allegedly stolen from the Vesnin Street 
house and sold on the “black market.” This also was 
cause for an urgent conhdential telegram to the Depart¬ 
ment of State with the suggestion that Congressmen ought 
to be informed of such a “major event.” It was pictured 
illustrating the tremendous demand for Amerika, whereas 
all it indicated was a brisk demand for nearly free paper 
which could be—and in fact was—used for all sorts ot 


purpose. • 

The Department was told that the stolen copies were 
being “sold illegally for a large price” which was certainly 
not true. Actually, these particular copies were intention- 
ally left exposed by an U31S employee so that* they would 

be stoljen. 

Another trick—copies of Amerika were thrown in 
waste bins throughout Moscow in the hope that the ftreet 
cleaners and charwomen would show them to their friends. 

Americans from the Embassy were told to travel on 
buses, streetcars and subways all over Moscow and to 
"forget” copies of Amerika on the seats where they would 
be found by a presumably “eager” public. 

Seversl copies of this “ingenious” publication of the 
State Department were left on park benches in Moscow 

Americans travelling on Soviet railways were told 

f^veralTundred copies of Amerika with them and leave 
them in station buffets en route. 

A letter to the editor received at Vesnin Street is caute 
for an immediate trip bv the chief of the cffioe to the Amba- 
ssacor This is especially so if the letter (wbieh rarely happens) 
approves or prailes one"^of the articles. Such letters come so 


infrequently that, as I learned, from time to time certain 
USIS employees have been tipped handsomely to write a few 
of them, sign them withjpseudonyms, and mail them to Vesnin 
Street. Thus the U.S. Government pays with the taxpay¬ 
ers* money for such letters praising the magazine. 

In the same manner Soviet “reactions * are collected 
for the Voice of American radio programs. 

Not even the most optimistic leaders of the Embassy 
believe in Amerika’s effectiveness. The radio program, 
however, was looked upon with great hope by the leading 
clique. They valued it so highly that Charles Bohlen, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of State and one of the 
leaders of the Russian affairs monopolies, arranged for the 
assignment of his brother-in-law, Charles Thayer, to direct 
the editing for the Russian language broadcasts. ^ 

In the vision of these “experts** on Russian affairs this 
radio program was to become the bedtime lullaby for 
millions of Russian families. It was to “sell** American 
“culture** and American foreign policy to the Soviet people 
the way the American networks sell soap to the American 
public. 

The essential difference between the American radio 
public and that of the Soviet Union, however, was over¬ 
looked by the State Department, 

An American turns off one program selling soap and— 
to his disgust—tunes in another which is also selling soap. 

In fact, most of the programs on the American radio 
advertise soap, soft drinks, cigarettes, and other such items, 
so the radio listner has very little choice. 

In the Soviet Union, however, it is always possible to 
tune out the American program sent by the Voice of Ame¬ 
rica and to tune in an operetta, concert, lecture, news 
program, play, etc. 

No normal person will listen to naive and second-rate 
American propaganda spoken in antiquated Russian 
when he can hear a concert by his favorite Soviet artists. 

This fact remains that the Voice of America is not 
successful in the Soviet Union. It has practically no aud¬ 
ience, although anyone can buy a radio and listen to it 


and as frequently as he pleases. 

This is known to the Embassy and is concealed from 
the American public. The Congress is told in confidental talks 
by State Department representative that the program is 
popular and that it is listened to all over the Soviet Union. 

It is true, of course, that the U. S. Government’s pro¬ 
gram of ofi&cial propaganda directed at the U.S.S.R. has its 
more absurd aspects and wastes American money. Rut it 
would be a mistake to conclude from these facts that it 
does not bave more serious implications. 

The USIS program is a part of U.S. ofl&cial policy to¬ 
wards the Soviet Union. It is a weapon against the Soviet 
Union and its people and it is controlled by the same 
people in the State Department and outside it who control 
the whole program of official American relations with 
Russia. 

Therefore, through his relatively small area of the total 
activity of the State Department it is possible to see Ameri¬ 
can officials of the State Department and the U. S. Embassy 
in Moscow themselves conceive and execute it. 

In furtherance of their principal task these broadcasts 
intentionally are designed to propagandize false pictures 
and concepts of American life and subtly suggest to Soviet 
listeners that only under capitalism is such a “heaven on 
earth” possible. 

For instance, the Voice of America presents an inter¬ 
view with an American worker who tells of bis new five-' 
room home. He does nob say that the house is mortgaged for 
ninety per cent of its value, that it will take him thirty 
years to pay for it, and if in the meanwhile he should 
, ecocne unemployed, he will lose it and everything that 
oes with it and be thrown out in the street. He does not 
{▼peak of the millions of American workers who pay thirty 
«?o forty per cent of their incomes for rent and often live in 
fslums the miseries of which are difficult for a Soviet person 
to comprehend. He says that he owns a new Ford oar. 
He does not say that he bought the car on instalment pay¬ 
ments and that when he becomes unemployed he will lose 
his car and all the^money he invested in it. He does not relate 
that most American workers do not have new Ford cars. 
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In short, the Voice of America “interview"^ gives a 
distorted and doctored version of American life. Ihe State 
Department broadcasts picture an America which never 
existed and never could exist under capitalism. 

The Amerika magazine gives its readers the same diss 
torted version of American life. That is why its article- 
picture an effortless and carefree existence filled with the 
finest luxuries^ complete for the asking. 

The Voice of America presents a deliberately false 
picture of American foreign policy. The State Department 
is depicted in these broadcasts as an angel of peace con¬ 
stantly rebuffed by a “warlike’* Soviet Union. 

Of course even the bland liars of the American propa¬ 
ganda program have found it difficult to explain why the 
U.S. Government is so unwilling to sit down at a council 
table with Soviet Government and actually settle American- 
Soviet differences. It is also difficult to explain the other 
features of cui rent American foreign policy in which ono 
aggressive fact is bound to speak louder than a million 
insinuating words. 

The fact is that not even the most optimist of the 
American officials who have conceived these “clever” pro¬ 
grams believe that they have any chance of convincing any 
large number of people in the Soviet Union either that 
American foreign policy at the present time is “peace- 
loving,” or that capitalism is better than Socialism. 

They realize that Soviet people are patriotic and loyal 
and, above all, politically educated, that they believe in 
their Government and in Socialism. They realize the over¬ 
whelming majority of the Soviet population are completely 
insusceptible to American propaganda and are not in the 
slightest deceived by their necessarily naive “line.” 

Nevertheless they maintain the USIS office in Mos'^ow 
not BO much for propaganda as for intelligence work. 

It is no coincidence th it most of the directing pergon- 
nel of the USIS office in Moscow have been men with 
intelligence training. 

Joseph Phillips who managed this office for Ambassa- 


dor Harriman (at that time it was known as OWI—the 
Office of War Information) is a graduate of West Point, a 
regular army officer who “retired” and took up journalism 
in the Soviet Union, Iialy and other countries during the 
thirties, and who resumed his army commission as a full 
colonel during the war. Phillips apparently maintained close 
connections with the military throughout his career. It is 
well known, of course, that “retired” array and navy 
officers are frequently important espionage agents for 
American Intelligence and it is extremely probable that 
Phillips fall into this category. 

Elizabeth Eagan who directed the USIS office in 
Moscow for a considerable period after Phillip’s departure 
was an extremely active person in seeking contacts among 
Russians. Under cover of “love - affairs” * with Russian 
men she obtained information which she reported to certain 
individuals in the U.S. Embassy. 

Eagan was replaced by Armond Wills who headed 
USIS in Moscow until he left in early 1947. Willie was 
trained in the Russian language at a Naval Intelligence 
School in Boulder, Colorado. 

Manning Williams who was the Assistant Chief of the 
USIS office was trained in the same school. He was forced 
to leave Moscow in 1947 after the “Willis scandal.” 

Joseph Hanson who replaced Williams was at one time 
connected with the office of Strategic Services. 

Melville Ruggles, who replaced Armond Willis and 
who until recently was head of the USIS office, was sent 
to Moscow by American intelligence organization to 
“purchase Soviet books.” 

Thus, apparently every person who has occupied a 
directing position in the USIS office since it was set up here 
during the war has had close connections with intelligence 
operations, or atleast has had intelligenoa training. In 
view of the nature of the USIS program this is, of course 
not surprising, but in anycase it is a vivid commentary on 
the United States Government’s idea of “cultural relations” 
between the United States and Soviet Union, even at a 
period when these two countries were intimately assocl* 


ated in a joint war effort against Hitler. 

I have pointed out that such persons as Willis and 
Williams “did not understand their task well” and had to 
be got rid of. Tho fact remains that they were picked 
apparently because of tbeir qualifications including in¬ 
telligence training, and the fact that they did not pan 
out indicates only that the persons who chose them made 
mistakes—mistakes which were quickly rectified. 

I have also pointed out that the persons'whom I have 
mentioned were engaged in fulfilling orders given by other 
people on top. But these persons on top also have close 
connections with intelligence operation and with intelligence 
organizations. Davies, Durbrow, Thayer, Allen are them¬ 
selves spies and closely connected with other spies. The 
American Foreign Service as a whole is an intelligence 
organization. 

During the period of my work in the USIS and in the 
State Department in Washington I discussed with many of 
the most important figures in this propaganda program, 
including both Durbrow and Davies, the function of t^he 
Voice of America and the Amerika magazine. I saw how ma¬ 
terial was edited and saw the comments on USIS work sent to 
the State Department from Moscow. I saw how close the 
connection was between American espionage and the Voice 
of America broadcasts. I was not the only one to see 
this. Armond Willis made a statement which contained, 
not only the facts I have mentioned, but which showed up 
some of the other aspects. 

The case of Armond Willis throws light on the methods 
and the objectives of those Embassy and State Department 
officials who control the Voice of America and Amerika. 

Willis who was dispatched to Moscow by the State 
Department in 1946 to bead the USIS office, naively 
thought that he had been sent in order to further cultural 
relations and contacts between the Soviet and American 
peoples. 

It is difficult to understacd, how Willis could 
have misunderstood his task, how he could have thought 
that he would be allowed to do his job as he understood it, 
how, in short, he could have come with such inadequate 
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‘‘political preparation” and indoctrination. It is only 
possible to conclude that someone in the State Department 
had made a serious mistake which evoked a veritable storm 
in the Kmbassy. It revealed very completely the hand 
of the Embassy leaders. Willis was dismissed and sent 
homo. 

Willis was presumably selected for propaganda work 
because it was thought by those who' chose him that 
as a former naval officer trained in the Russian 
language a1?the Naval intelligence School he would under¬ 
stand discipline in terms of executing Embassy directives 
on XJSIS activities and the intelligence aspects of this 
work. 

Willis, however, although an altogether conservative 
person in political views, was of an independent cast of 
mind and refused to direct his activities towards the- 
di8rup&ion of Soviet-American friendship as he was expect¬ 
ed to do. He made the extremely serious mistake, from 
tbe point of view of his career, of believing the public 
utterances of State Department spokesmen that they 
wished to further mutual understanding and cultural 
contacts between Russia and America, He thought that- 
these statements were more authoritative than the ins¬ 
tructions given him by the XJ.S, Embassy authorities in 
Moscow (instructions which ran absolutely counter to the 
“friendly** public statoments). He did not comprehend 
that these statements were actually just a smoke screen ^ 
to hide from the American people the preparations for 
aggressive anti-Soviet policy. 

The Embassy, of course, was unable either to under¬ 
stand or tolerate this “absurd naivete.” 

In the first place efforts were made to undermine 
Willis* position in the Embassy, set his own employees 
against him and prevent him from directing his own office. 

In the second place action was taken to “arrange his 
“transfer** out of Moscow at the earliest possible opportu¬ 
nity. 

Willis sensed what was going on arround him. H© 
was neither a meek person nor a coward and fought back 
to the best of bis ability. 
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When the Embassy finally told him that he had been 

transferred to Budapest, he sensed their 

to get him out of Mdscow to a qumter spot 

helould be fired without risk of scandal of 

going, he resigned from the State Department and be^tore 

departing from Moscow made a scathing statement 

American correspondent, criticizing the Embassy 

and revealing that the career officers in 

making their careers on “anti-Sovietism 

hating’* 


The State Department at this point, as is well ' 

made great efforts to prevent the di^emination ot the 
Willis statement on a wide scale. They also threw 
into action the machinery for slandering Willis. 

Ambassador Smith took the position that WillU had 
been transferred because “be was not good enough lor 
job**_a strange statement since Willis had never been 

given a chance to do his job. 


He tried to laugh off the Willis case publicly. Pnvate.y, 
Embassy officers took the line that Wilhs was 
actually a “Communist** and spread this rumour among 
the numerous correspondents who had come to M<^odw 
for the Council of Foreign Ministers meeting which was 
going on at the time. 

Simultaneously, the Embassy, in “revenge,” took steps to 
blacklist Willie with U.S. security authorities so that he 
could never hold a joV* ior fl.ny length of time with the U.S. 
Government again. Leading Embassy officials even ad¬ 
mitted in private conversations with me and other persons 
that they had done this in order to thoroughly frighten 
any other possible “Willises.** 


I personally was fully acquainted with tiie Willis case 
since I was in the USTS office in Moscow at the time, and' 
saw in the day to day instructions which were given me 
by John Davies, First Secretary of the' Embassy, how the 
USIS was being run without reference to Willis. I also 
saw how Davies over a period of many months devoted 
a major part of his energy treacherously attempting to “put 
Willis on the spot** and blacken his reputation, 
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Time and again I was closely questioned by Davies 
about my knowledge of Willis * activity in the oflSce and 
about his personal life and political views. Other em¬ 
ployees of USIS underwent the some questioning. 

Davies was working on several lines as I sensed from 
hie questions. In the first place he was attempting to get 
data to prove that Willis was “lazy and a poor worker.*’ 
In the second place, he was attempting to get material 
which would enable him to report to Dmbassy authorities 
that Willis was pro Communist or actually a Co Mtnun 
In the third .place, he was adopting a common tactic with 
persona of his type of mentality and was attempting to 
get some one to assert that Willis was either a homosexual 
or engaged in irregular sexual relations with Embassy 
employees. This last was a desperate attempt and extre¬ 
mely inutile, since Willis lived a normal family life as was 
obvious to everyone. 

Davies finally picked on a report which Willis had 
written on a trip he took to Kiev. Willis had in his essay 
reported everything exactly as he had seen it. He did 
not add anything to what be had seen and heard in a visit 
to a collective farm and in interviews with various promi» 
nent persons in Kiev. Handing in this kind of report was 
like waving a red rag before a bull. Davies was beside 
himself with fury, since he had always insisted that every 
report be “interproted”^of course in an anti-Soviet light- 
before it was transmitted to the State Department. Davies 
slandered this report with the assistance of some of the 
sycophantic “experts’* from the Embassy staff and 
pictured it as incompetent and pro-Soviet. This parti¬ 
cular trick actually played a majar role in arranging 
Willis’ transfer. 

Direct and indirect pressure was brought on Manning 
Williams, Willis* Assistant Chief of USIS in Moscow. 
Williams was given to understand, in so many gentle and 
not so gentle hints, that if he were to furnish information 
which could be used against Willis, he could expect to be 
appointed to WilUs’ position after Willis was transferred. 

Williams made the mistake of trying to be neutral. As 
a result he, like Willis, was later dismissed and lost his 
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opportunity to make an -‘excellent career*' in the State 
Department. 

Personally I did not like Armond Willis and 1 was not 
one of his friends. I cannot, however, help but admire him 
for his courage in issuing a statement to ^e press 
which threw light, or could have thrown light, on Embassy 
intrigues and “Russian hating.** 

Willis’ statement cost him his career in the govern¬ 
ment service; he has had to look for outside the government 
to make bis living. This was the price of his attempting 
to cross swords with the State Department monopolists on 
Soviet American aflfairs. 

The Willis’ case is one of the best ilhistrationa I can 
think of—and one of which I was an eye-witnese—of the 
sordid intrigues and vilification to which the Embassy 
leadership was and is Willing to stoop in order to impose 
their policies and crush the dissent within the State Depart¬ 
ment. • 

Willis was replaced with a p3rsonal choice of John 
Davies—Melvile Ruggles who occupies this post at the 
present time. 

Ruggles is a person with the mentality of a combi¬ 
nation of bookkeeper and private detective. He was sent 
to Moscow, as I have already pointed out, in order to buy 
books for American intelligence agencies working on the 
Soviet Union and to acquire all sorts ot available literature 
including, particularly, technical literature, which was to 
be thoroughly combed in Washington for possible intelli¬ 
gence information. Very likely he had been given other 
assignments as wells. 

Ruggles was an ideal selection from the point of view 
of Davies and Durbrow because lie has no independence 
of character. He is pretty careerist who possibly could not 
find work outside the State -Department and would never 
do anything except what he was told to do. 

His function was to act as a figiiiehend, keep out of 
<ver 5 one’s way and execute such orders as Durbrow chose 
to give him directly. He was, of couifc, to have the right 
to make suggestions. It was felt that his intelligence ex- 
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perience might make his comments useful. 

Once Willis had been evicted, the Embassy vented its 
spite on Williams for not co operating with their anti-Willis 
elandar, compaign. About three months after Willis left, 
Williams was called in and told that his job was “abolished** 
and that be must return to the United States. 

He was not told that at the same time he was 
being sent home another person was being sent to 
take his place and do exactly the work to which he 
had been previousK assigned. Just how a “replacement** 
could be sent to take a job which had been ^‘abolished** 
was never made clear. Everyone, including Williams 
himself, understood, of course, that this was simply a 
device to get rid of him. 

Williams, who had witnessed what had happened 
to Willis, saw the handwriting on the wall and 
surrendered. Without making any undue ' scandal, he 
left and went to Germany where apparently he has a 
job in the American Military Government. By keeping 
quiet he saved his career. He had thorougly learned 
his lesson. 

The person sent to take Williams* place waS 
Joseph Haoson, a close friend of Ruggles. Hanson bad 
previously worked in the U. S. Embassy and was well 
known to the Embassy as a person from whom no 
resistance could be expected. " 

The replacement of Willis by Ruggles. and Wil¬ 
liams by Hanson, finally established directly and 
beyond the possibility of any dispute the control of 
the Russian affairs monopoly of the State Department 
over the Moscow USIS office. 

Indeed, Willis was never any actual barrier to 
Embassy leaders in exercising day to day control over 
all USIS affairs. Orders were simply issued 
directly to subordinates and they were told not to 
pay any attention to anything which Willis might 
suggest. Willis* very presence, however, was a daily 
reminder of an America which Davies, Durbrow and 
Co. wished to forget—an American people, large 
btctions of which are independent, form their own 
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opinions without any particular respect for their 
government’s political aims, an American people, 
which even with many conservative elements among 
it. deeply desires friendship with the peoples of the 

Soviet Union. 

As I have already mentioned, the Office of War 
Information of the Kmbaesj^ and later the USIS, 
from the beginning of its work in Moscow, always 
gave cover to a great number of regular intelligence 

officers. 

Such operators in the past were Colonel Phil¬ 
lips. Elizabeth Eagan, Armond Willis, and until quite 
recently. Melville Ruggles and Joseph Hanson. The 
latter two are former regular employees of the OSS. 
Their work in the USIS was only a cover for their 
active intelligence work. 

In 1944 Ruggles was chief of the Editorial 
Reference Section of the OSS in which were con¬ 
centrated all official publications dealing with the 
Soviet Union. 

According to rumors circulating in the Embassy, 
Ruggles arrived in the Soviet Union with special 
instructions to work in the held of technical 
intelligence. 

During my work with Ruggles as his adminis¬ 
trative assistant in USIS I became quite convinced 
that he used his official position as a cover for his 
main work. 

On the basis of my obRervationa I can state that 
he took steps to collect intelligence information on 
the Soviet Union for transmission to Washington. 

The attitude of Ruggles, as of all leading mem¬ 
bers of the Embassy, toward the Soviet Union 

and its people was extremely unfriendly. I recall, 
for instance, a conversation in which Ruggles pre¬ 
dicted that there would be war between the U. S. A. 
and the U. S. S. R. and that America would be vic¬ 
torious. He said that in that case he would like 
nothing better than to return to the U. S. S. R. as 
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an “occupation mayor” of some Russiaa town or 
cit 3 ^. Then he would show the Hussians what he 
really thought of them. In speaking of the Kus- 
sians Ruggles did not hesitate to refer to them in 
most disrespectful terms. 

This is a short profile of an American intelli* 
gence operator who was supposed to direct American 
information work in the Soviet Union and bring about 
“closer cultural” relations between the Soviet Union 
and the United States, 

At the same time as the dispute over Willis 
took place in Moscow, a struggle for control over the 
U. S. propaganda program was being waged in 
Washington, 

The monopolists on Russian affairs won one major 
point when they obtained the assignment of Charles 

Thayer to the direction of the Russian language 
broadcasts. 

Another victor^*, and a more serious one, was 
scored when they obtained the appointment of George 
Allen, who had been U. S. Ambassador to Iran, to 
the post of Under Secretary of State in charge of the 
USIS program as a whole all over the world. 

Allen had distinguished himself while in Teheran 
by writing telegrams more bitterly anti-Soviet than 
anything which was coming out of the Moscow 
Embassy at the time. Having proved his talents as 
an anti-Soviet diplomat in Teheran by personal 
intervention in Iranian internal politics, Allen 

rewarded with this job. W^illiatn Benton, who had 
previously occupied it and who had failed to meet 
foreign service requirements was relieved. 

The secret, and to some degree personal, in¬ 
trigues of the American Embassy in Moscow, or ol 
groups within the State Department in Washington, 
would not be of importance or worth telling if they 
did not have political significance, or if they were 
not a weapon for strengthening the power of a 

fitlf willed and ambitious clique of men who are 
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determined that there shall never be peace between 
the Soviet Union and the United States, 

CHAPTER SIX 

American Embassy Speculators 

In America there is no boundary between business 
and speculation. Indeed, to buy at the lowest price 
and sell at the highest price, legally when possible 
or illegally when necessary, honestly when useful, bub 
dishonestly and with a maximum of deceit when more 
profitable, is called not speculation but business. It 
brings with it a high income, and in the United 
States income brings with itself social position. 

The important thing in America is money, regardless 
of how it has come by. And for every American who 
came by his gain by “honest eflfort/' within the framework 
of the law, there are three who became rich by means of 
what in any other society would frankly be regarded as 
piracy or banditry. 

It IS well known that the descendants of John Rocke¬ 
feller, whe obtained his wealth by means of hard-bitten, 
dishonest, scaundrelly chicanery and theft (which not even 
tons of millions of dollars devoted to charity cein wash 
away), rate higer in the social register than the descendants 
ofThomaa Edison, though the latter are not poor either. 
In America a man is considered a fool if he can sell some¬ 
thing for twice as much as he had paid for it and does not. 

Speculation penetrates into the heart of the Govern¬ 
ment in Washington. Last year, it was revealed that some 
of the highest placed men in the nation’s capital (including 
Pauley, whom Truman had intended to be Secretary of 
War, and also the President’s own personal physician, as 
well as hundreds of “small fry”) used confidential informa¬ 
tion on government grain sales and purchases to speculate 
in the grain market. These persons wem criticized by the 
Rtpublicans since election year was approaching, but nob 
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one has suffered any punishment or any real inconvenience’ 
ae a result of his activity, 

Americans abroad are given particularly to speculation. 
In the United States itself speculation is, to a certain ex¬ 
tent at least, a profession and is restricted to a relatively 
small percentage of the population. Abroad, the specu¬ 
lative fever seems to seize all Americans, old and young,^ 
high-ranking and low, government workers and employees 
of private 6rms. This has been true all over Europe since 
the beginning of the war and still continues. 

Some of these Americans deal in coffee and cigarettes; 
others purchase whole firms, buying cheap or for nothing 
and selling for fortunes. 

Every Italian knows who supplied the black-market 
in Itaiy and who supplies it now. Certainly every German 
knows who makes use of his difficulties and hunger in 
Bizonia to force him to sell his family heirlooms in return 
for cigarettes and coffee. Many Austrians know who is 
buying up their whole country, again literally for cigarettes 
made in Virginia and North Carofina. American business¬ 
men of all types seem to be seized with a«»i€ar that if 
they do not steal it all todav. another American will steal 

it first. 

Honest and decent Americans abroad who see all this 
going on about them are disturbed and concerned with 
this situation but are powerless to do anything about it. 

Those who attempt to interfere with it are usually 
caught from behind, even before they get started, and 
dismissed or transferred somewhere else. Those try 

to resist the system, often end up by joining it whole¬ 
heartedly and speculating overtime in order to make up 
for the time they lost getting started. 

In this atmosphere it is hardly surprising that 
American diplomatic personnel, from top to bottom, are 
also engaged in large and small scale speculation, and it is 
not all surprising that they have attempted to import this 
type of American morals into the Soviet Union. 

Nearly every person in the American Embassy in 
Moscow has engaged, in one degree or another, in specula- 
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tion, either by means of illegal importation of Soviet 
currency under diplomatic lock and seal, or by importing 
tax-free goods such as exemptions and selling them at an 
immense profit. 

Some Embassy efficers operating on a large scale have 
literally taken home with them tens of thousands of dollars 
worth of illicit profits, oftentimes in the form of valuable 
art objects (exported under diplomatic immunity), some 
times in the form of cash or checks. Although this is 
generally known to everyone in Moscow Embassy, it is 
also known that no person has ever been fired from the 
State Department for such speculation, certainly not the 
biggest operators who travel on diplomatic passports. 

It is impossible to break this up by action within the 
Embtissy at Moscow despite of nominally rather severe 
rules which have be?n proclaimed from time to time. 
These rules are meant for face-saving, and no one expects 
that speculation will be abolished in the Embassy. 

Why is this so ? 

One instance will suffice to show why speculation 
still continues on a large scale. 

Date in 1947, an investigation was held in the Embassy 
to find out who was speculating, with what, and with 
what results. The investigation took place, it ought to 
be noted, at a time when the Soviet currency reform had 
in itself made speculation much more difficult and there¬ 
fore less attractive. It was, in other words, an ideal 
example of “locking the barn after the horse had been 
Btoleii. And besides it was held not for the purpose of 
finding out anything real about speculation, except about 
a few small-time operators who could be made the goats 
for the whole Embassy, hut particularly for the purpose 
ot whitewashing the top personalities of the Embassy 
who had been up to their neck in big-time operations. 

.u board was set up consisting of representatives of 
the Embassy the Navy and the Army. This board called 
in all the Embassy employees and officers and questioned 
hem concerning speculation, encouraging them to tell on 
their fellow Americans (particularly if the latter were 
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low-ranking employees). 

The Embassy representative on this board was th® 

highest-ranking diplomatic career officer in Moscow* 
Counsellor Durbrow, Many employees of the Embassy 
know that be was one of the most active speculation 
operators in the Embassy. 

For instance, it was definitely known to certain of 
the employees that Durbrow came to the Soviet Union 
through Warsaw and purchased there on the black market 
a whole suitcase full of rubles at rates ranging up to about 
one-tentb of the legal rate of exchange. He brougth these 
into Moscow under diplomatic immunity and used them 
here for his own purposes, and also probably for sale and 
conversion into dollars by various means open to a man 
who was close to the Embassy accounting system. 

A girl who lived in the same apartment with me for 
a considerable period not only knew of this transaction 
directly, but had reported it to the State Departinent. 
The girl was feared by Durbrow because of her knowledge 
and he eventually was able to arrange her transfer out of 

Moscow. 

Other phases of Durbrow’s profiteering activities were 
known to many of the Embassy employees and it was 
hardly surprising that under these circumstances the 
investigation did not get very far. nor inspire much 


respect. 

When questioned by this committee I declined to 
give any information on the subject, since it was clear that 
they would try to pin some charge on some very minor 
and defenseless individual and inform the State Depart¬ 
ment that the investigations had proved that no ‘-diplo¬ 
matic personnel” were involved in speculation. 

In fact that was the upshot. The victim selected 
was a rather likable and harmless person, the dentists 
assistant. He was officially accused in the report of being 
the chief agent for speculation. One or two other persons 
were also accused of being implicated in similar activities 
and all were sent home. All persons with diplomatic 
rank” were exonerated of any blame and remain in the 
U.S.S.R. or elsewhere today to continue their speculation. 
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1 cite this example because it illustrates the extent to 
which the highest levels of the Embassy are involved in 
this speculative activity and are unable to prevent its being 
stopped because of their personal interest in its continuance. 
Since these persons speculate, and it inevitably becomes 
known to lower ranking personnel, they must tolerate specu¬ 
lation by the lower-rai king personnel, too. In fact they 
often use lower-ranking personnel, in theirown machinations 

Even Ambassador Smith is not free from guilt in 
disgusting speculative operations. He was engaged in 
certain shady deals that were extremely unbecoming to the 
high position of Ambassador of the United States to the 
U.S.S.R. 

Once the “jack-of-ail trades of the Embassy, Bender, 
who als) ran personal errands for the Ambassador, told 
me of certain failures in his business ventures, stating that 
there was no special demand for the suits, fountain pens 
and cigarettes that Ambassador Smith gave him to sell on 
the makeO. Nevertheless his boss was demanding payment 
for the stufif. 

Another employee of the Embassy, Zagorodny, who 
worked as a messenger, told me that he frequently, on the# 
personal ordersjof Ambassador Smith, disposed of gold coins— 
American ten dollar pieces and Cuban ton-peso coins—as 
well as watches. Zagorodny bragged that he had recently 
disposed of twenty-6ve thousand rubles worth of gold coins 
and watches that W. B. Smith gave him for that purpose. 

This is known to many Americans in Moscow and, of 
course, sets the pace for the whole group. 

What are the methods of speculation among Americans 
in Moacowl 

The first is (or rather was, for since the currency 
reform this has become almost impossible) the illegal.import 
of currency under diplomatic immunity. Prior to Decem¬ 
ber 1047, diplomats could travel to Teheran, Warsaw, 
Bucharest, Budapest and other capitals where they could 
purchase Soviet rubles, most of them counterfeit. The 
rates ranged from sixty to one hundred rubles per one 
dollar, as compared with the legal rate for diplomats in 
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Moscow of twelve to the dollar. These could then be 
imported under diplomatic immunity and used for personal 
expenses here and also resold to other Americans at the 
rate of twenty to thirty-five to the dollar. Some Americans 
in the Embassy had various means of turning these rubles 
back into the State Department at twelve to the dollar. 
The result was that many Americans made large sums of 
money in dollars. 


Secondly, there was the illegal sale of imported com-, 
modities which were tariff-free. For instance, a carton of 
cigarettes could be purchased for one dollar postpaid to 
Moscow—the equivalent, at the diplomatic rate, of twelve 
rubles—and resold in Moscow for about one hundred or 
one hundred and fifty rubles—the equivalent of from eight 
and one-third to twelve and one-half dollars. The rubles 
could then be converted back into dollars, or could be 
used to purchase antiques and objects of art, some of which 
were very valuable. 

Americans in the last decade have illegally exported 
many Russian ikone in violation of Soviet export regula¬ 
tions. The ikons were later sold at tremendous profits. 


It is not an exaggeration to state that some Americana- 
many in fact—leave the SDviet Union with from two to 
three dozen trunks and large bags, often totalling a ton or 
two. All of this baggage is under diplomatic immunity 
and not subject to inspection by Soviet customs authorities^ 

I know of practically no Americans who have been in 
the Moscow Embassy that have gone home without valuable 
books, jewelry, antiques, cameras, etc. 

A third metboii was the illegal sale of dollar currency 
in Moscow among American? themselves, or among the 
personnel of other foreign missions, who engaged in such 
operations. Dollar bills usually brought from three to six 
times the legal rate before the currency reform was intro¬ 
duced in the U.S.S.R. 


How can these charges be proved I In the first place 
any honest American who has been here can confirm this 
situation. Everyone who has worked in the Embassy 
knows about it or knows Americans who were always able 
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to offer rubles for sale at half the legal value ia apparently 
^inlimited quantities. But there is other and more concrete 

proof. 

For instance, an inspection of Embassy officials' accounts, 
up until the late summer of 1946, "^will show that through¬ 
out the war and for nearly a year and a half after it, 
Americans working ir. the Embassy in many cases purchased 
no rubles at all through official agencies (the Embassy and 
the Soviet bank), and in some instances purchased only 
nominal amounts to keep up “appearances. 

This is sufficient proof of international black-market ope¬ 
rations, since the only legal source of rubles at the special 
diplomatic rate was through the Embassy and the Soviet 
bank. Consequently, the rubles were being obtained else¬ 
where (it ia well known that Embassy personnel were liberal 
Spenders) at better rates. This means that the United 
States taxpayer was being hlched, since the government 
was paying very high special allowances all this time to 
Americans in Moscow on the basis of a twelve-to one rate 
for the ruble. In other words the Embassy personnel were 
getting special grants on false pretences, of which everyone 
in Embassy was aware. 

In the late summer of 1946, all employees were ordered 
to purchase rubles to the extent only of their living allow¬ 
ance. The records since that date will show that at least 
until the end of 1947, practically no one purchased more 
than he was absolutely required to buy. 

The amount of legally purchased rubles was not suffi¬ 
cient for Americans to live on at this time. This can be 
proved by a check with the cost of living reports sub¬ 
mitted by most Americans to the Embassy in order to 
enable it to demand from the State Department still higher 
allowances to personnel in Moscow. These reports listed 
.expenses of most individuals in the Embassy, and if studied 
aod compared with the amounts of rubles they actually 
were purchasing individually, they will show that approxi¬ 
mately from one-fourth to one-half of their ruble needs 
were being met by legal purchase, and the remainder 
through speculative operations. At the present time specu¬ 
lation by foreigners in Moscow continues, but these activities 
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have been made more difficult by Soviet Government, 


Another check can be made by an examination of the- 
itineraries of diplomatic personnel, including the military, 
during the last two or three years. The record 

will show that a very large portion of officer 
possessing diplomatic immunity came to Moscow through 
Warsaw or other points where currency black markets 
were operating Almost all of these diplomats took fre¬ 
quent trips to Warsaw, Budapest and other points where 
black market currency was available. The diplomats 
worked in groups. One would be sent out to buy rubles for 
three or four individuals. This was well known to lower- 
ranking employees in the Embassy who did not possess 
diplomatic immunity. It was a source of great dissatis- 
faction and caused ill feeling since low-ranking employees^ 
had to buy rubles from these diplomats at higher rates. 


Still another proof is provided by the immense quantity 
of goods shipped to Moscow, addressed to the Embassy and 
to members of its staffi Soviet customs would undoubtedly 
have interesting figures on these shipments. They would 
show that until recently Americans in Moscow were re¬ 
ceiving goods at the rate of several tons and more per yea.r 
for each man, woman and child in the Embassy. Ihey 
would show, furthermore, that on the average Americans 
were buying over one, and possibly two, cases of liquor per 
month, and probably from two to three cartons of ciga¬ 
rettes per week. They would likewise show that despite 
extremW liberal rations of foodstuffs granted to all Ameri¬ 
cans while rationing was in effect—rations averaging from 
twice to three times the rations granted m Great Britain,, 
for instance, and above the average per capita, food con¬ 
sumption in the United States—the American Embassy was 
importing a quantity of food much larger than its Russian 
rations, perhaps, twice as large. It is clear that Americans 
were importing for speculation purposes and selling en¬ 
ormous quantities of liquor, cigarettes and food on the 

market. 

Id addition, tremendous quantities of furniture 
clothing and other personal effects were being imported. 
Customs records will also show that practically no mrn - 
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ture and automobiles were being taken out of the Soviet 
Union when Americans left, despite the fact that the State 
Department pays the freight oc these items, in other 
* words, they were being sold on the market. 

During 1948, these operations sharply declined. This, 
should be stressed, is not the result of any intiative ou th® 
part of the American Embassy, despite show-window in¬ 
vestigations and crumpeting of drastic rules which no on© 
wishes to enforce or can for that matter, as long as the 
top diplomats are the chief figures in the speculation ring. 
The decline of specvdation is the result of the initiative of 
the Soviet Government which took steps to prevent the un¬ 
limited duty-free import of goods into Moscow by 
Americans. 

At present the Embassy has an import quota and 
within that quota it can freely import what it pleases. It is 
a large quota, amounting to nearly two hundred thousand 
dollars a year—over one thousand dollars lor every man, 
woman and child attached to the Embassy. 

The Soviet Government has not interfered with im¬ 
ports within that quota, but it has introduced measures to 
stop the tremendous illegal imports that formerly took 
place. 

In ad<iition to quota imports, which are duty-free en¬ 
tirely, every new arrival is permitted to import his total 
household effects which may run to five or ten tons, also 
duty free. Besides, diplomatic personnel can and do bring 
in usually at least one ton of goods under diplomatic seals. 
Lastly, the diplomatic pouches coming to the Embassy 
©very month often amount to several tons, over fiftv per 
cent of their contents consisting of clothing and vaiious 
items intended for the private use of the Embassy 
personnel. 

I This has not prevented the Embassy from attempting 

to make a big international isme of the question of the 
Soviet Government's refusal to permit unlimited duty-free 
imports to the American Embassy for purposes of specula¬ 
tion. Several individuals were heard even threatening to 
break* diplomatic relations, using these defensive 

measures of the Soviet authorities as a pretext. Others 
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<5omplain that they cannot live withoat duty-free imports 
and have even ventured to try to make the matter an issue 
in the American press picturing themselves at the point of 
starvation. 

The issue is, of course, not one of any hardship for 
Americans in the Embassy, since they have the privilege 
of living in one of the few derationed nations of Europe 
where food is plentiful. The question is whether Ameri¬ 
cans in Moscow shall be allowed to oarry out unlimited 
black-market operations and speculation with duty-free 
contraband imports, and thus try to operate their capita¬ 
listic system of morals and practices in a socialist state 
where speculation is punishable as a crime. 

The difficulties of Americans in their speculative 
operations at present are also due to the currency reform 
in the Soviet Union which deprived them of the opportu¬ 
nity to purchase large quantities of counterfeit rubles 
abroad for illegal import and resale in the U.S.S.R. 

However, American diplomats are stubborn and can be 
expected to do everything in their power to resume their 
speculative activities on the former scale. Throughout 
their careers they have drunk tax-free whiskey and smoked 
tax-free cigarettes and enjoyed tax-free living allowances 
and lived in rent-free apartments. But in addition to that, 
they want to engage in speculative ‘‘business*’ transao- 
tions. American diplomats engage in speculation in aU 
countries, of Western Europe, the Middle East, South 
America and Africa, where they are able to force the 
governments to consent to their import of unlimited 
amount of American goods for resale. They consider this 
their sovereign right, and are attempting to Jcarry over 
this practice to the Soviet Union* 

I write mostly about American practices in Moscow 
because I have been in the Embassy and listened night after 
night to what are called “black market conversations on 
the price of cigarettes, dresses, automobiles and flour in 
retail and wholesale lots. It is a sad fact that this goes 
on in every American Embassy throughout the world m 

varying degree. 

It is worth devoting so much space to this problem. 


if only because it illustrates the moral degeneration of 
American diplomats. It shows the depths to which even 
t a highly selected and generalij well-to-do group, raised 
a country where such banditry is honoured, has fallen. 
"^Tbese people cannot discard their native psychology even 
when on socialist soil. The facts I have cited show how 
little these men care to be worthy representatives of the 
American people, and how top-flight diplomats are seized 
by the speculative fever to an almost incurable degree. 
Such are the moral standards of official U.S. representatives 
in the Soviet Union. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Why are America’s Rulers 
Brandishing the Big Clubs 


When I recall life in the United States, one sad somber 
impression overwhelms all others. I remember the large 
black newspaper headlines predicting a new war, preaching 
a new war, calling for a new war, I still hear the speeches 
of the shameless war propagandists who, following in the 
footsteps of Goebbels, glorify war as the happiest and most 
profitable business. Kegardless of how bitter it may be for 
me to do it, I must acknowledge that the postwar United 
States is in the grip of an unparalleled war psychosis. 


I am not an economist or sociologist by profession, 
nor do I even pretend to be an “expert** on United States 
^ society and economy. I can talk only about the same 
facta which are known to any ordinary person who can 
read and observe objectively and independently. From 
the position of-an ordinary individual, I will attempt to 
Jlcxplain what is taking place in the United States today. 

j Three years have passed since Germany and Japan 

were defeated and the war ended. But the United States 
army, navy and air forces are maintained at mobilization 
strength. Our troops are literally all over the world. 

Postwar America is spending tens of billions of dollars 
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on munitions. Atomic bomb plants ►continue to operate.. 
[Enormous new funds have 'been voted for the air force. 
The U.S. navy is at wartime strength in many respects. A 
draft law has been voted for the first time in the peace ^ 
time history of the United States, War expenditures eat> 
up most of our huge budget. 

Lastly, it is widely known that propaganda for a new 
war has reached unheard of proportions in the United 
States. Warmongers not only go unpunished, but are 
encouraged in all ways and manners. 

I am not speaking only of such newspaper gangetera 
as Drew Pearson, Walter Winchell, and the Alsop brothera 
who daily praise and advocate a new war in the press and 

over the radio. Leading United States Government officials 
including leaders of the urmed forces, openly call for 
‘‘dropping atoinic bombs** on “enemies** without warning 
as “preventive** measures. Listening to the speeches of 
our generals, one is surprised to learn that the treacherous 
examples of Port Arthur and Pearl Harbor are now part 
of American, rather than Japanese, traditions. 


I am quite sure that my Russian friends will under¬ 
stand that all this dangerous play with fire is in no sense 
in accordance with the spirit of the American people. I am 
positive that my Russian friends will be able to draw a 
dividing line between the American people and the clique 
of loud mouthed adventurists who have the insolence to 
speak in the name of all the people of the United States, 
That is precisely the reason why I want to tell the whole 
truth about the war psychosis in the United States as well 
as to show its actual motives. 


All this sword brandishing and armament building i® 
publicly justified by the warmongers by reference to would- 
be “threat** to world peace on the part of the Soviet Umon, 
which, they claim is aiming at “world supremacy. And 
vet even the most renowned “Russian . experts m the 
United States, including some of the most reactionary 

journalists and State Department representatives, who are 
ardently supporting the American program of militarization 
know perfectly well that the U.S.S.R. does not wan 
war. I happen to know that this haa on many occasions 




been acknowledged privately by -the most rabid anti-Soviet 
elements in the American Embassy in Moscow. 

Indeed, who can deny the fact that the Soviet Union 
has demobilized its war armies and that demobilized veterans - 
Are at work in fields, factories and other peaceful pursuits? 
How can you hide the fact that the Soviet Union, for three 
years running, has reduced its militaiy budget as against the 
previous year and has not voted special war credits? How can 
one fail to appreciate that the Soviet Union has announced^^its 
economic plans in broad outbne for fifteen to twenty years 
in advance and in detailed outline for five years in advance? 

The ruling clique of the United States knows perfectly 
well that the Soviet people are devoting every effort to 
economic restoration and development— despite the myth 
-circulated by U.S. Gvernment leaders that the Soviet Union 
is devoting a large part of its national income to war pre¬ 
parations. The Soviet Union’s armed forces are not scatter¬ 
ed over the world, like American forces; they are at home, 
in the U.S.S.R. Only some Soviet occupation troops remain, 
for the time being, in Austria and Germany, in keeping 
with international agreements. The Soviet Government 
has formally proposed to withdraw its forces from these 
areas in the very near future, after the conclusion of the 
peace treaties—providing American and other occupation 
forces follow suit. Lastly, Soviet leaders did not make, 
and are not making, threatening public statements against 
anyone, either in the press, radio, or at meetings. Nor do 

ordinary Soviet citizens make such statements. 

# 

Thus, the Russians do not want war and the U.S.S.R. 
does not want war. No one in his right mind can 
doubt this. Then who does want war? Why the feverish 
armaments drive in the United States? The answer to 
this question should be sought in the evils of the American 
social and economic system. 

For the years, from the crash of 1929 through 1939, the 
United States was in a state of uninterrupted depression. In¬ 
dustrial production was low. All industries were operating at 
a fraction of their productive capacity. On the other hand, 
agricultural products could not find a market and, the 
prices paid to farmers were disastrously low. 
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Throughout the whole ten years there was continual 
unemployment. Five to fifteen million able-bodied persons, 
who wi-shed to work but could not, even at the starvation- 
wages typical of that period, were affected. The country 
was going from bad to worse. Crops were plowed under at a 
time when many were hungry, and production was limited 
at d time when everyone needed consumer goods. Only 
the advent of war set the economy of the United States 
running at full speed and full production capacity. War 
was a blessing for the American capitalist, for they made 
hundreds of billions of dollars. Hundreds of newly built 
plants were flooded with war orders. The industrial capa¬ 
city of the United States bad grown tremendously. 

What happened, however, when the war came to an 
end? The war plants and factories lost their military orders. 
Production was cut down. 

Some naive reader, not knowing the laws of a capitalist 
economy, might ask: ‘ What of it? The only thing that 
has to be done is to switch over from war orders to peace¬ 
time civilian orders. Let the war plants produce goods for 
the people instead of cannon !*' That precisely is how the 
Soviet Union solved its reconversion problem. But in the ji 
U.S., a capitalist country, things are quite different. The 
capitalists are chiefly interested in their profits. A capitalist 
wants to produce only a certain amount of goods, and at 
only the specific price that will guarantee him a fat profit. 
When prices rise and the incomes of the common worker 
and farmer fall, there is no market for produc< ti goods. The 
result is the spectre of a new crisis, another depression, 
worse than the one we went through during the- years of 
1929 - 1939 . 

These are the roots of the adventurist schemes of those 
in the United States who have plunged the country into a 
new armanents drive, of those elements that are nursing 
plans for the attainment of world supremacy. 

The Wall Street magnates would like to become the un¬ 
disputed masters of all the trade markets of the world. They \ 
dream of finishing off their competitors and flooding the 
whole world with American gcods. And, last but not least,, 
their profits are climbing thanks to the tremendous war 
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orders that the U.S. Government is turning over to the 
industrial oonoerns at the expense of the American taxpa^'er. 
Their profits are rapidly rising as they did during the “good 
old war days.” 

Another thing that should not be forgotten is that the 
advent of militarism presupposes a direct change to a 
semi-fascist, or even a purely fascist, internal political 
system under which “radicals,” “Communists” and other 
dissatisfied elements, actively protesting against the adven¬ 
turist policies of the United jubijg circles, can be 

energetical ly repressed by police action and arrests. 

It is well known now that never before in the history 
of the United States was this point better illustrated than 
at present. Post-war America is characterized by wild spy 
hunts, numberless arrests of progiessive-minded Americans 
the passing of a series of anti-labor laws, the denial to 
American citizens of elementary political freedom. It 
is with a feeling of bitterness and shame lor my people 
that I must admit that the postwar course of the United 
States resembles in every horrible detail the course which 
led Gemany to World War II. 

I might be asked why the activities of the propagandists 
and organizers of new war go unpunished in the United 
States, which likes to broadcast to the whole wor*d that it 
is the sanctum of democracy. 


To answer that question wo will again have to 
consider certain specific aspects of America. As I have 
already noted elsewhere, America made a lot of money out 
of World War II. The Wall Street magnates were, of coiirse, 
the first to enlarge their riches. But it would be wron^ to 
close our eyes to the fact that other classes of Americans 
too, received a certain share of the wartime profits. This 
circumstance, to some degree, influences the whole political 
situation in the United States. 


I will try to illustrate this by concrete examples. 

John Jones is a banker in Now York. He and his 

a” sorts of enterprises through- 
ut the United States. John Jones himself sits on the board 
of directors of an automobile company, an uiicraft manu- 
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factoring company, and -a large motion picture company. 
He has close personal contacts with the advertising buBiness 
and with newspapers to whose owners he extends credits. 
He is a close personal friend of Senators and Cabinet mem¬ 
bers for whom he frequently does various ‘‘favors.** 

During the depreseion. John Jones* firms were losing 

money and John himself felt the effects of the depression. 

His personal income dropped from a million dollars in 1929, 
to a few tens of thousands of dollars some year laters .During 

the war he recouped his depression losses and is wealthier 

than before the fatal year 1929. Firms in which he had 
personal invesments, and which hU banking firm controlled, 
sold billions of dollars worth -of goods to the government. 

He is now again operating at an immese profit and ex¬ 
panding his operations abroad, buying up 
England. Franco, Germany and getting a strong foothold 
in Japan and the Middle East. John Jones is m favor of 
militarism because every dollar spent guns and ammnution 

means more profits for the companies h^e represents and for 

himself. He is naturally in favor of the Marshall 

cause the Marshall plan guarantees him freedom 

in Western Europe, for expanding his financial 

meroial activities there. He is in favor of U.S. economic 

and political expansion abroad because he is 

this expansion. He is not against the idea of war w th the 

Soviet Union because he knows that the f , 

the greatest natural resources in the world and he wou 

like to lay bis hands on them. 

He knows that only by building up a, war psychosis in 

America can the idea of militanam be “sold to the Amer 

ioan people. And a war psychosis is being built up ^ ‘be 
newspapers. Jones and his drm finance by the motion 
pictures which the company he has interests 

radio programs from stations financed by Jones banking 
firm and existing on advertising .provided by 
Jones His opinions are reflected in the actions of Senati^s 
and CongressnLn to whose campaign funds Jones may make 

contributions. ^ 

And Jones is not alone, for there 
Tnueses some larger and some smaller, who all think tt\ 

same way, who live in terror of an economic crisis and 
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the way out in a policy which will lead to war. Jones and 
aid tnends influence public opinion. 

Let U8 now leave Jones at tbe top of the social ladder 

to study some of the “lower echelons.”_ 

John Smith works in a factory. He reads papers 
which reflect the views of banker John Jones He is con¬ 
fused. and cannot find his way about in politics. But he 

knows that he walked the streets for years in the 1930*a 
hungry and bitter. 

Ho remembers that he found a job only in 1940, after 
he outbreak of war. He worked full normal time and 
received high wages, with double pay for overtime. He is 

thirty-five hours a week, but he knows that 
if bis factory gets war orders he will work fifty or sixty 
hours a week and nearly tripled his income. He is against 
war in principle, but he is definitely in favor of seeing his 
incorne tripled even if it means harder work He prefers 
therefore, not to think of tbe uses the guns his plant is 
turning out in peace-time can be put to. 

Jane Doe*s husband is a farmer. In the 1930 ’s thev 

lost the farm they owued and became renter fLmera Thtl 

To'll'ee^tor wr got ahead of the tax 

collector When the war came, however, food prices went 

up and there was a market for all the farm could produce 

Farmer Doe did not go to war; he was exempted from 

conscription as a producing farmer. They bought their 

inThe*’bank.“'''^ 410,000 dollars 

After the war, farmer Doe and Mrs. Doe besan to 
wonder whether they would be able to sell their wheat 
ey are for the Marshall plan because they ire told it 
““•'ket for their wheat. Like John^Smith they 
jrat newspapers reflecting Jones’ views and asserting 
bnt They are not for war^ 

nrieef q fet^ching such a high 

J..I ;r. jx 

O n Smith, and all farraers—as the Doe family. But It 
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would be wrong to ignore the sad fact that we still have 
quite a few people who think as they do. These ignorant 
and deceived people, by their passivity, let the Joneaes 
run the show. 

It goes without saying that there are in America 
millions of other people who comprehend that in this 
atomic age war for the United States would be equivalent 
to national suicide. Every day more and more people in 
America are beginning to understand where the fatal policy 
of the Wall Street adventurers can lead thena. They are 
beginning to raise their voices, I am positive that this 
other, progressive America will etill have its say. 
Nevertheless, in the America of today the Joneses give the 

orders. They are the real masters of the country, and 
run it like they run their own officers. The political 
power is theirs and it is used by them to urge 
the United States along a road that eventually may 
leap to national suicide. I think that is precisely what 
took place in Germany iu the 1930*8, when Hitler started 
the program of militarization. 

That is the principal impression which comes to my 
mind when I think of America now. That is the main 

reason I do not want to live in America today, the reason 

why I have chosen to stay in a country which is striving in 
©very wfl-y for peace throughout the world, which has 
found it possible to maintain a continuous and rapid rate 
of progress along the path of peace, despite all difficulties. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


My 


I had been told in the State Department before I came 
bo Moscow that Russians would be afraid of me and un- 
willing to talk with me. 

Within a few weeks of the time I arrived here, I found 
that not only were many Soviet citizens with whom I came 

in contact not afraid to see me and to talk with me freely, 

but that they were cordial, friendly and openhearted 
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people. They wore, in fact, I came to realize, much 
more hospitable than 1 or any other employee of the Amer> 
ican embassy in Moscow had any right to expect, considering 
that the Kmbassy was daily directing its policies toward the 
disruption of friendly relations between the Soviet and 
American peoples and spending great sums of money on 
espionage and hostile propaganda directed against the 
Soviet people and their Government. 

I had been told before I came to Moscow that once I 
arrived in Moscow it would be impossible to travel outside 
the city, and that the Soviet authorities were doing every¬ 
thing to prevent Americans in Moscow from seeing the 
Soviet Union and becoming acquainted with Soviet life. 

When I arrived in Moscow I found that not only was 
it possible to travel outside Moscow freely and without 
interference, but also that local authorities, the adminis¬ 
trations of hotels, museums, cultural institutions, historical 
monuments, etc., outside of Moscow, and in Moscow itself, 
were helpful and hospitable to foreigners who sought their 
assistance. 

I found that many Americans had been taking trips in 
various regions of the Soviet Union without interference, 
and that they had been given every assistance, by the 
authorities and met with hospitality on their journeys. I 
myself visited with Soviet and American friends many of 
the cities and cultural monuments about-Moscow, I stayed 
in hotels, visited museums, monasteries and churches and 
never was refused admittance or treated with anything but 
the greatest of consideration. I visited country schools and 
the teachers always invited me and the other members of 
our group to - partake of their hospitality and told us of 
their work and problems. 

I remember well sitting at the table in the home of a 
collec tive farmer near Moscow. We had sought shelter in 
h .2 house when we were caught in the ruin. He had invited 
us in and offered us a lunch of black t)rc id, bacon, toma¬ 
toes, cucumbers, tea and vodka. 

He told us his son bad been kill ■ I • 

self had also fought the Germans, ai 

village to rebuild his house dcstro\ 

% 


' ‘'0 front; he hirri- 
t urn d to his 
I ' < leruians. He 
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told U8 of his hopes for a better life and how he was going 
to achieve it. He raised a toast to friendship between 
America and the Soviet Union. When we were about to 
leave he invited us to visit him again, 

I remember, as if it were only yesterday, my visit to 
the Black Sea shore near Odessa in the summer of 1947, 
and the hospitality which I enjoyed in a Ukrainian home 
there for several weeks, the heartfelt farewells bade me 
when I left and the request to return again. 

Soon after my arrival in Moscow I found that many 
Americans were abusing Soviet hospitality in the grossest 
fashion, using their freedom to travel outside of Moscow for 
espionage purposes. Their trips were made on government 
funds specially allotted to bring back information which 
was later -sent to the State Department. These reports 
were slanderous to a people which had entertained and assis¬ 
ted their authors as friends. 

To my indignation I found that the very Americans 
who were travelling freely about Moscow and on longer 
trips were the ones who were spreading the lie that they 
were “not being allowed to travel or to become acquainted 
with Soviet life.” And if some of these Americans now find 
it less easy to traval than in 1946 and 1947, they have only 
themselves to blame. Soviet people evidently understand 
that these “guests” visit them in order to fabricate 
foul slanders and worm out intelligence intormation from 

them. 

I was told in Washington, and in the U.S. Embassy in 
Moscow, that Russia was preparing for war against the 
United States to attain world supremacy. 

I found that every Soviet citizen with whom I talked 
had, without exception, a fervent desire for permanent 
world peace. In talking to Russians from every walk of 
life I found that members of the Communist party and 
officials of the Soviet Government were just as intense in 
their desire of long-term peace and friendly relations with 
the United States as all other Soviet citizens. 

T found that Russians were unanimously friendly to¬ 
wards Americans, not withstanding the frank hostility of 
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anti-Soviet* minded U.S. Government officials) towards the 

U. S. S. R. 

In Washington as well as in the Rmbassy, I was often 
told that Soviet citizens were being systematically mi sin* 
formed about the United States and the American people. 

I discovered that many Russians had an intimate 
knowledge of American life, culture and politics. I found 
that many American authors were as well known, and as 
frequently read in the Soviet Union as in the United 
States, 

The other day a sixteen-year old girl, my friend’s 
daughter, visited us. She asked me about life in America 
and about American literature. Sbo discussed such authors 
as Mark Twain, Fenimore Cooper, Theodore Dreiser, Upton 
Sinclair, Sinclair Lewis, John Steinbeck, with a facility 
which really surprised me. She went away disappointed 
I am sure. She had expected to learn about American 
authors whom she had not read, but instead she found 
herself explaining to me authors whom I bad not read. 

I found that the ordinary Soviet citizen has an incom¬ 
parably larger fund of accurate information on the United 
States, and far less misinformation about American life, 
than has the average American citizen about Soviet life. 
I found that in the Soviet Union there is no press campaign 
designed to compel the Soviet public to hate the American 

people, while in the United States—as we all know_the 

entire power of the press and radio is being directed against 
the Soviet people. 

I was told in Washington that all Soviet citizens 
“hate and fear their own Government.’* This turned out 
to be a falsehood. In talking to dozens of Soviet citizens 
I discovered that they had the utmost oonfidenoe in and 
respect for their own Government, the Communist Party 
and their leaders. 

I want to note in particular that Soviet citizens are 
the most ardent patriots in the world, that in many cases 
they bad risked their lives for their country at the front 
and in the rear, and that they are prepared at any time 
again to defend the Soviet Union against any enemies, no 
matter where they might come from. 
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I discovered that Soviet citizens had a tremendous 
love and respect for their leader. Generalissimo Joseph. 
Stalin, and that this reverence is based on the fact known 
to everySoviet citizen that Stalin has dedicated bis whole 
life to the Soviet people, that by hia insight and decision 
he saved the Soviet Union from disaster at the most 
critical moments of history. 

On a sunny day a year ago I visited a girl friend in 
Moscow. The large and spacious room in which her family 
lived was furnished very simply.On the wall was a picture of 
Generalissimo Stalin. It was the only picture in the room. 
I asked her father just what feelings led him to hang that 
picture there. 

He answered with brmness and pride: Comrade Stalin 
and I—we stayed in Moscow during the trying days of 
October 1941. Many weeknerved people were frightened. 
Some of them were saying that Moscow was certain to fall 
to the Germans. We all knew what that would mean to us; 
we had heard- from others, who had fled from the Germans, 
what murder and robbery other Soviet cities had suffered 
at the hands of the enemy. 1 don’t mind saying that 
I was nervous too, but I stuck to my lathe for I knew where 
the munitions I was making were going. 

He continued: *‘We knew that Comrade Stalin was 
with us. He headed the defense of Moscow. I was in the 
factory when I heard the news, and I remember how I 
and the other workers in my shop reacted. We knew that 
Comrade Stalin was leading us and millions of other 
workers and soldiers in the defense of our capital. We 
worked twelve, fourteen, sixteen hours a day producing 
shells. We worked until we dropped in our tracks, slept 
a few hours right in the shop, and started again. We knew 
that Comrade Stalin was leading us through the greatest 
ordeal to victory. He led us to victory in the war. He iswith 
us to victory in peace. Ho saved us from German slavery. 
I am not a member of tha Communist Party, but to live 
under such a leader is a privilege of which I am proud. 
That’s why Comrade Stalin’s picture is always in a place 

of honor in my home.” 

I was told in the State Department that all Soviet 
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citizens live in constant mortal fear of the ' Soviet secret 
police. This too was a falsehood. I discovered from my 
own observations and from conversations with many 
Russians, that they consider themselves free, and that 
they are free; that they consider their Government just, 
and that it is just. 

I discovered that an infinitely small percentage of 
Soviet citizens, who are endeavoring to enrich themselves 
at the expense of the welfare of fellow citizens, do not 
sleep peacefully at night because they know that Soviet 
justice will inevitably catch up with and punish the 
guilty. 

I found that citizens who endeavor to betray the in¬ 
terests of the Soviet State, although such individuals are 
rare, are also severely punished. And I found that honest 
Soviet citizens, constituting the overwhelming bulk of the 
nation, sleep very peacefully and feel very secure in tbeir 
rights and freedoms because the Soviet state vigilantly 
guards them against treason and exploitation by criminal 
elements. 

I was told in the State Department that in the U.S.S.R 
the Russians exploit all the other nationalities. I saw 
for myself that the Soviet Union is the only nation in the 
world which rhaintains, actually as well as in law, complete 
racial equality. 

All Soviet citizens, regardless of religions, nationality 
or color, have the sime rights, the same privileges and the 
same obligations. I found that people of all nationalities 
have the opportunity to engage in any kind of useful 

activity without discrimination or favoritism. 

I found that the Soviet Union is a state in which 

dozens of nationalities live together in peace and enjoy 
every opportunity to develop their national cultures. 

I remember an evening spent in a Moscow restaurant 
celebrating the birthday of a Soviet friend. Sitting at the 
tables were Mongolians and Kazakhs, Estonians and Ukra- 
nians, Jews, Russians and Americans, in one room 

and enjoying themselves in their own way. Each felt 

himself a part of one whole, and the doors to this restaurant 
were barred to no one because of black or brown skin, or 
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bocouse of racial prejudice. An Armenian who was sitting 
alongside a Russian friend started an argument about the 
merits of the climate in Moscow and Erevan. He spoke 
in loud tones and could be beard in everj^ corner of the 
room. The argument progressed to the relative merits of 
Russia and America in general, and as the ardor of this 
patriotic Caucasian made itself felt I was convinced that 
they would come to blows. The argument had become so 
heated that it attracted the attention of the entire bail and 
alarmed even the management of the restau.rant. Then I 
turned round and saw the two ^‘opponents’* shaking hands. 
The Russian, with a glass of Armenian cognac in his free 
hand, and the Armenian, with a glass of Moscow vodka, 
were proposing a toast : the Armenian to Moscow and the 
Russian to Erevan. 

I heard the famous singer and actress Tamara 
Khanum, in her gorgeous costumes, sing the folk songs of 
sixteen nationalities. She performed each song in the 
picturesque costume of the respective nationality. For me; 
Tamara IChanum was a symbol of the place which the 
peoples of Central Asia have attained in Soviet life. The 
applause which her soogs aroused in a predominantly 
Russian audience was eloquent evidence that the people of 
the Soviet Union regard the cultures of all Soviet nationa¬ 
lities as their own. It was also proof that they admire and 
respect the culture of other people. 

1 myself saw that in the cinema, in arts and letters, 
in science, in sport, in political life and government acti¬ 
vities, non-Russians from all over the Soviet Union had the 
same opportunities to apply their creative abilities and to 
perform responsible work on a par with Russians. 

I was told in che Embassy that Soviet women are 
driven by force into the factories and plants, that they are 
exploited. 

1 myself have seen, particularly since I left the Em¬ 
bassy and began to take my own place in Soviet life, that 
only in this country do women, in fact as well as in law; 
have the same rights as men. Only In the Soviet Union 
do they receive equal pay for equal work and only here 
do women in practice have the full opportunity to rise to 
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the most responsible posts. No where in the wor Id is there 
eucb a high percentage woinen in the field of medical 
practice, science, arts, letters, yes, even engineering. 

I have met dozens of women here who occupy respon* 
eible positions in various fields of life. Annong my friends 
there is a woman scientist, a Stalin Prize winner, possessor 
of the Order of Lenin and the Order of the Red Banner of 
Lobor. She has won renown throughout the Soviet Union 
by her research, but she also finds time for her family of 
two children, She is perhaps exceptional because of her 
brilliance, but she symbolizes to me hundreds of thousands 
of women doing important work in Soviet science, techno¬ 
logy and the arts* 

I saw that the Soviet Government has set up a system 
of care for children of working mothers which permits a 
woman to be both a mother and follow a profession. 

I myself am personally acquainted with the care which 
the Soviet Government takes of mothers. When I was 
expecting my baby I received free medical prenatal care 
for several months. When I was unable to go to the 
clinic during the last weeks, a nurse was sent to my home 
as to the homes of other mothers-to-be with whom 1 was 
acquainted. When it was time for me to go to maternity 
home, a car was sent to my aparrtment. This car is espe¬ 
cially attached to the maternity home for the needs of 
expectant mothers. 

In the maternity home I received complete medical 
care, hopital facilities, and food—all free of charge. My 
baby was delivered and looked after ten days, along with 
myself, and I did not pay a cent. This was not some 
special provision being made for me, but the right of every 
mother in the Soviet Union. In what other country in the 
world could one find such splendid care? 

My friends in the United States who had babies paid 
for their prenatal care, paid for the taxi to take them to 
the hospital, paid for their hospital bed, paid for their food, 
almost paid for the every air they breathed while they were 
there. When they got home, at the very time they needed 
most to be free of worry and care, they were sent bills run¬ 
ning to about five hundred dollars. 


Some months ago I visited an orphan home in Moscow, 
The director, a woman of about forty who had a family 
of her own and who loved children, showed me her flock 
and introduced me to the small boys in her charge. I 
have rarely seen such a healthy and happy group of you¬ 
ngsters, fat. sturdy, busy, playing, building, and, yes, 
fighting occasionally. They were growing up with all the 
advantages of children with parents, getting perhaps even 
better care than many children living at home. They 
were a symbol to me of the care of the Soviet state for 

its children. 

I have found from talking to many Soviet women 
that they are not condemned to lives of futile and empty 
ennui like the wives of the rich in America, nor to the 
lives of drudgery led by the wives of workers and farmers 
in America and every other capitalist country, Soviet 
women know that wherever they are working, whether 
in factories, on farms, in offices or institutes, they are 
not being exploited, that they themselves will enjoy 
the fruits of their labor, and that they are making a 
great contribution to the building of a great nation 
and a new society, 

I was told in the State Department and in the 
Embassy that only the children of the “privileged cla¬ 
sses” in the Soviet Union can get a higher education. 

I found that any Soviet youth able to pass his 
examinations can receive a higher education, and that 
in practice the vast majority of students are being edu¬ 
cated at state expense and can concentrate on their 
studies without the fear that economic need will force 
them to abandon their education halfway towards their 

degree. 

I found that only in the Soviet Union can workers 
attend school in their own factories after working hours and 
become engineers and technical specialists at state 

expense. 

There is a woman who comes to help me with the 
housework while i am taking it easy after confinement. 
She is a simple, pleasant and honest person, from a pea¬ 
sant family Her husband works in a Moscow factory. 


They are an ordinary Russian family like thousands of 
others throughout the Soviet Union. She has three 
children, two daughters and one son. After returning 
from the war with several decorations, her son is study¬ 
ing physics in Moscow University. He is determined to 
be a research worker. He has before him a long road of 
hard work, but he receives a state scholarship, he 
supports himself and is not a burden to his family. Ho 
will support himself throughout his course of study on 
his scholarship like thousands of other Soviet students. 
One daughter of hers, she tells me, has completed 
musical school and is now about to enter the Moscow 
Conservatory where she aims to become a concert pianist. 
The second daughter is still in secondary school bub 
plans to go to the institute of Foreign Languages and is 
already highly proficient in English. She called on mo one 
day to practise her English. 

I have observed fir myseli that citizens of the Soviet 
Union have the incentive to education which comes from 
the fact that they know that when they have fully prepared 
themselves for qualified work there will always be a place for 
them. They know that they are wanted, that the state gua¬ 
rantees them work at their own professions. They need never 
fear unemployment and the dreadful feeling of uselessness 
which comes to those in America, and all capitalist countries, 
who lose their jobs and are forced to live on meager govern¬ 
ment allowances or on private charity, or else starve. 

I could see for myself that only dn the Soviet Union 
can elderly workers continue in their jobs in the full confi¬ 
dence and knowledge that thej' will never be fired to make 
place for younger and stronger men. Only here does every¬ 
one know that there will always be a job for him as long as 
be is willing and able to work. 

I have seen for myself that in Russia every citizen is 
able to receive medical care and hospitilization without 
cost. It is clear that Soviet workers live secure in the know¬ 
ledge that no illness nor accident can deprive them of their 
home and savings and throw them into the street destitute 
and in debt. No worker in the U.S.S.R. is ever forced to 
rely on charity for medical assistance. 

In the Embassy and in the State Department in 
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WaBbington 1 was told that the standard of living in the 
Soviet Union was one of the lowest in the world. I was 

4 

also told that war devastation in the Soviet Union was so 
vast that it would take whole decades to repair it, recon* 
struct the ruined cities and villages and put the vast country 
on its feet again, unless it received credits from the United 
States. 1 was told that the Soviet Government was directs 
ing its major energies to the production of munition with 
which it planned to start a new world war. 

When I ary^ed in the U.S.S.R., I saw that any other 
American in Moscow could see for himself if he wanted to. 
I found that despite the most serious effects of the war, 
already in 194S Russians were getting more to eat were 
better off than the other peoples of Europe. I found that 
Russians were nowhere starving, that they all had warm 
clothing and a roof over their 'heads, that they were all 
employed. 

I could see for myself what tremendous effort had been 
devoted before the war to the building of Moscow, to the 
transformation of what was obviously a large and sprawling 
village of wooden huts and cobblestone streets before the 
revolution into a vast, modern city with magnificent boule« 
vards and squares, with large and beautiful apartment 
houses, with the most modern subway in the world, with 
great educational institutions possessing the most up-to-date 
labratories and equipment. 

I found that already in 1946 great progress had been 
made towards recovery from the war. I could see the 
rapidly increasing production of goods, though the Soviet 
Union was restoring its economy without outside help. In 
late 1946 I saw how the Soviet people met the hardships 
which resulted from the unparalleled drought of that year 
with fortitude and confidence in the future. 1 saw how these 
hopes were justified and how since then both industry and 
agriculture have progressed at a pace unknown anywhere 
else in the world. 

I saw how in 1947 the Soviet abolished ration cards 
and became, at one stroke, the only large nation in Earope 
without a rationing system, without black markets 
with plentiful food-stufifs for all. 
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I have Been how prices have been reduced frequently 
in the Soviet Union while they are continually growing in 
every other country in the world. 

Not long ago I visited a village near Moscow, in the 
Istra district, which the Germans bad burned to the ground, 
V7hen they departed, not a house was left standing. Now 
it is hard to find a trace of destruction. With the help of 
the Soviet Government a new house v'ae built for every 
house that stood previously, and in most cases better than 
the house it replaced. Passing through Ukrainian cities, I 
saw how rapidly wrecked buildings were being rebuilt. In 
many cases city dwellers worked voluntarily on reconstruc¬ 
tion projects in their spare time. In Moscow I can see 
something new every day. From my window I can see 
new streets being paved. All over the city trees are being 
planted and parks laid out. A new section of the subway, 
much of which probably be opened this year, is being con¬ 
structed not far from my home. 

My friends tell me that they now have gas in their 
apartments. They have discarded their Primus stoves and 
electric hotplates which they had to use in the past. A new 
apartment house is being built down the street; dozens of 
these building are going up all over the city. Hundreds of 
families will soon move into comfortable, modern apart¬ 
ments. New modern motor buses run on our street and 
more and more new Soviet cars can be seen, 

I have seen the concrete effect of the reconversion of 
war industry to the manufacture of peacetime goods— 
Soviet cars, tractors, new locomotives—all made in factories 
which during the war turned out tanks, guns and munitions. 
I have seen how rapidly new consumer goods appear on the 
market. I see what tremendous attention is being paid by 
the Soviet Government to the expansion of peacetime pro¬ 
duction. 

Several months ago as I passed hv tho Pyelo-riissian 
Railway station I saw veterans arriving from Germany, 
boys released from the Soviet Army thrre. They were 
returning to work in factories and on farms, and 
many of them will go to school. All of them had smiling 
faces. 
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On the other hand, while 1 was in the Embassy 
I knew that the Americans, by constructings 
bases all around the Soviet Union, by CDntinually threaten¬ 
ing the Soviet Government with war, by continually in¬ 
creasing the tremendous American navy and air force and 
bv introducing conscription for the army were trying to 
force the U.S.S.R. to devote a contiiually larger portion of 
its production to military purposes and thereby slow down 
the progress of peacetime industry. It was obvious even to 
such an inexperienced observer as myself that this black¬ 
mail is not succeeding. Ihe Soviet Government is able to 
maintain such armed forces as can bring thi brandishing of 
arms to naught, and at the same time carry out its five- 
year plan for post-war recovery and the further develop¬ 
ment of civilian industry and agriculture. 

Western European nations, which suffered only an 
infinitesimal fraction of the terrific war destruction that 
took place on Soviet soil, go whimpering like poor relations 
to the United States for “aid.” They accept that help on 
conditions which will forever subject their peoples to 
American economic exploitation. The Soviet Union, on 
the other band, goes its own proud and independent way 
not only meeting its own problems successfully, but even 

finding resources with which to assist its allies who also 
choose to be independent of the U.S. State Department. 

While Britishers and Frenchmen reach out their hands 
like miserable beggars for the charity of the American 
Congress, RuBsians forge ahead with heads high, 1 per* 
sonally would prefer to starve than stand in line at some¬ 
one else^s soup kitchen, and I like and admire the Soviet 
people for their courage, independence and resourcefulness. 
They not only refused to receive “assistance” from abroad 
on conditions unacceptable to free men, but are feeding 

and^clothing themselves better than the less proud nations 

which have accepted the American handout, 

I was told in the Embassy and in the State Depart- 

ment that Russians were “uncultured and “barbaric and 

that they do not understand “Western civilization 1 tound 
the ccntrarv to be true. Not only is the intellectual de¬ 
velopment of the Russians whom i met oosiderably higher 
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tban that of the average American, but it ib in the Soviet 
Union that the real values of Western civilization are 
being preserved and developed . Hussians are not only 
thoroughly familiar with Western art, literature, science 
and culture, but have for centuries been making some of 
the most vital contributions to Western civilization. These 
are continuing in an ever increasing stream. With their 
profound knowledge and understanding, Soviet citizens 
are adding rich contributions to Western civilization, origi¬ 
nating in the great unique civilization of the peoples of the 
Soviet Union. 

It is in the Soviet Union that in art, literature, music, 
architecture, philosophy and other branches of culture, 
the intelligentsia has refused blindly to accept the degraded 
standards whi 5h are current in Western European nations 
and in America. Only in the Soviet Union these branches of 
human endeavor are not in a blind alley. The care with 
which in the Soviet Union the classical values are being 
maintained against all attacks is best seen in the recent 
pronouncements of the Communist Party on Soviet music. 
What is expected of composers is that they return to the 
heritage of the great Russian and Western composers and 
writ© real music, rather than follow the path of formalism 
which might result in their becoming writers of meaningless 
music like that of the Hindemith cacophoDi€8. 

If there appears>a new Beethoven or Chaikovsky in 
world music, it is clear that he is certain to be from tho 
ranks of Soviet composers, and certainly not from th® 
musical decadence af America, Britain or France. 

Only in the Soviet Union the popular means of cuB 
ture and propaganda, the press and the radio are not used 
to hammer into the heads of the teachers and listeners the 
aestbetical standards of cultural trash. 

Nowwhere in the world do the radio programs attain 
as high a standard as in the Soviet Union. Wliih‘ ill in 
bed I listened to the Soviet radio nearly twelve })ours daily. 
Hour after hour of excellent concerts, many inte resting 
lectures, programs for collective farmers, requ* r f»r LMnms 
for Soviet children, plays from the stages of ^ thea¬ 

tres, operetta from my husband’s theatre. AV - m my 
room. There are three different prograii'K the 
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day.—without advertisements or cheap music, nobody 
trying to sell soap, hair tonic or Ford automobiles, no 
sentimental dramas of confused family life, no need to take 
headache tablets either listening for two hours; as one 
.^ust in America. 

The impressions which I have described are just a 
few of the things which I have noticed in the Soviet 
Union during my relatively short stay here. 

I do not pretend to be an “expert” on Russia as they 
are called in the United States. I do not pretend to be 
any thing but an American woman who came here to see 
for herself and to become acquainted with the Soviet 
people. I speak of things which any other open*minded 
American or other foreigner - can observe here and under¬ 
stand, and write about if be or she has the courage to tell 
the truth. 

My deepest impression of my comparative y brief stay 
in the Soviet Union does not relate to any one branch of 
life, but is a general feeling about life in the U.S.S.R. as 
a whole. 

I feel that I am now living in a type of society which 
is a far greater advance over capitalism, than capitalism 
was over feudalism. 

I can see for myself that the Soviet Union is a new 
type of society at the very dawn of its development and 
that the horizons of human progress under Socialism are 
obviously limitless. 

It is a fact that the United States of America, fo he 
time being, produce more automobiles than the Soviet 
Union. 

It is a vastly more important fact that the Soviet 
Union is developing culturally and economically at a more 
rapid pace than the United States ever developed even in 
the boom years of capitalistic growth. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the Soviet Union is young 
healthy and vigorous with a capacity for continuous growth 
that it is developing, while the United States is confused, 
decadent, politically rotten, having fallen into the hands 
of leaders who are determined to lead the nation to ruin 
repeating step for step the mistakes of Germany. Unless 
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they are stopped in time, all this may leal the United 
Stales to suicide. 

Lastly, it is an important fact that in the Soviet 
Union e^ery citizen, nd'matter -^hat his position in li^, 
has the right to look” fo'^-vard to “ the* future, calm m the 
knowledtre that every year he will live better than the 
before, that he is helping to create a new age tor the 
human race which his children, and perhaps hs himselt, 

will see. 

Ae a mother I look ahead to what sort of the world my 
sou will live in, and as a mother I know that the future 
belongs to the Soviet Union and that my son will live a 
richer, a better and fuller life than he could live anywhere 
else in the world, I know that here he will grow up to 

receive the best of education without having to struggle 

for it the way I did; that he will not have to tramp the 
streets looking for a job when times are bad. because there 
will he no bad times in the Soviet Union, despite all the 
efforts of its enemies to create them, that he can not be 
turned into cannon fodder for munitions kings and oil 
monopolists, that be. like his fellow Soviet citizens, will be 
a free man, a participant in the greatest progressive move¬ 
ment on which the human race has ever embarked. 

I am glad to be here. I am happy that my son was 
born in the Soviet Union, for his inheritance will be a rich 
one. I appreciate the Soviet hospitality so generously 
extended to me for iny own sake, but even more so for bis. 
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